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work is attracting, and especially because of the Papal 

Document printed below, which, in high commendation 
of it, the Holy Father has addressed to his Grace, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York, it has occurred to us that a fuller state- 
ment of certain details pertaining to the nature and origin of this 
“Course” might be of particular interest to the readers of the 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 

In the first place, it must be noted that there are two distinct 
works with very similar titles, a “Program” and a “Parochial 
Course.” They are printed and sold separately, but their names 
are very much alike because the “Parochial Course,” or larger work, 
_in four volumes, embodies also the “Program.” The latter is a 
summary of the former, and is for convenient adoption by Bishops 
in their own dioceses, many of whom in the United States and 
Canada have already made it official for all their priests. The 
“Parochial Course” is intended to supplement and make easy the 
use of the “Program.” Now what occasioned these two works? 
How came they to be prepared and written? 

It is a fact which is being recognized more and more as time 
goes on that, almost since the very day of the elevation of Arch- 
bishop Hayes to his present high dignity, unusual activity and 
progress have been in evidence throughout his Archdiocese. In 
every forward movement his Grace has taken an active part. He 


QO: account of the unusual attention which this extraordinary 


*Jos. F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 
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has used his position and great influence to stimulate and further 
educational interests and endeavors; he has given his high approval 
and sanction to the establishment of a Catholic Writers’ Guild; he 
has encouraged the formation of an Association of Catholic Ac- 
tors; he has founded a large and much needed home for working 
girls; and in particular his achievements in behalf of Catholic 
Charities have been altogether unparalleled in their conception and 
in their success. Already his Grace is called the “Archbishop of 
the poor’’—a title which alone shows his perfect fitness for his 
sacred office as a successor of the Apostles of Christ. These are 
only a few of the results ‘of his Grace’s ceaseless energy and zeal, 
and indeed they are not withal the most important. 

Archbishop Hayes is a prelate who aims at vital, fundamental 
things. Unassuming, but penetrating in mind, he doubtless saw 
long before he received the pallium that together with the tremen- 
dous parochial activities and progress of the Church in this country 
there was a basic deficiency; and no sooner was he created head of 
his great See than he set about devising means to correct it, as far 
as pertained to him. He knew, as every Bishop must know, that 
over and above all our imposing universities and seminaries, over 
and above our flourishing parish organizations and societies, over 
and above our hospitals and asylums, our homes for the poor and 
the aged, our clubs and gymnasiums, there is something far more 
important still, because at the root and bottom of all and giving 
life and meaning to all,—and that is the teaching and preaching 
of Christian Doctrine. His Grace knew further that, while this 
need had largely been supplied for our children in the parochial 
school, it was being neglected for our grown-up Catholic laity. 
There was need that the Gospel be preached faithfully and con- 
stantly, unless the meager knowledge imparted to the young in 
school was in later life to be entirely lost and forgotten. Not that 
the Gospel was not preached; but was it preached properly, was 
it preached comprehensively, so as to cover in due course of time, 
without too much delay, not one or other or a number of the doc- 
trines of the Church, but all doctrines and all subjects with which 
the faithful ought to be familiar in order to know well what to 
believe and what to do? Why should the faithful be instructed 
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——— 
from time to time on one or several of the Sacraments, and not on 
ail of them frequently? Why should they hear now and then some- 
thing about one or two or three commandments, or articles of the 
Creed, or petitions of the Our Father, and the like, and not have all 
of these explained along with the Gospels and Epistles with such 
frequency and thoroughness that they would at all times have an 
intelligent appreciation of these saving doctrines and be able to give 
a reason for their faith in them, and an explanation of them to non- 
Catholics in case of need? Are the faithful, the grown-up Catho- 
lies, who go to Mass on Sundays, who have long since left the little 
catechism class and the Sisters’ school, who during the busy days 
of the week have little time for reflection and less for serious read- 
ing, who depend only on the Sunday instruction for enlightenment 
in religious matters and for a refreshing recollection, or an intel- 
ligent development of what years before they learned in the cate- 
chism,—are these Catholics receiving a thorough and frequent 
explanation of each and all of the leading doctrines of their holy 
faith? This was the problem that confronted Archbishop Hayes. 
He was not concerned with how long a priest had been ordained, 
or how long he had been preaching the Gospel, but rather whether 
he was preaching it properly and in a truly instructive and cover- 
ing manner. 

As soon therefore as his Grace was raised to the See of New 
York he determined to supply the one essential thing needed to 
‘complete and to safeguard the otherwise splendid parochial activity 
of his great Archdiocese. He knew what the remedy should be, 
what was necessary; but of course the task of supplying it was so 
difficult that it could not be accomplished as soon as it was con- 
ceived. But even during the first year of his administration he 
made a start at improving the Sunday instructions in all his 
Churches. Meanwhile he was eager to find someone who could 
catch his idea and fully realize his wishes. To assist him in this 
direction be appointed a Commission, presided over by Monsignor 
Joseph H. McMahon, the celebrated pastor of Our Lady of 
Lourdes’ Church in New York. Through this Commission the 
Archbishop sent out letters to all the churches and pastors of his 


Archdiocese, asking for suggestions, ideas, criticisms, and anything 
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that might contribute to an improvement of the Sunday and Holy. 
day preaching and instructions. , 


This wise and thorough method of procedure fortunately discoy- 
ered two priests of the Order of Preachers who, by their splen.’ 
did scholarship, their varied and profound learning, and their long 


experience in matters pertaining to preaching and homiletics, were 
especially fitted and ready to produce just what his Grace desired, 
The ideas they submitted in prompt response to the letter sent out 
by the Archbishop’s Commission at once attracted attention as 
something unique; and upon request for a somewhat fuller plan, 
they immediately produced this. It was perceived without delay 
by the Archbishop and his Commission that the plan formulated 
by these two Dominicans was ideal; a plan which, if they could 
work it out, would not only perfectly realize the aim and wish of 
his Grace, but would be at the same time the first complete and 
practical realization, at least in the English tongue, of the desires 
of the Fathers of the Council of Trent and of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs with regard to parochial instruction and preaching. Ac- 
‘ cordingly the authors were requested by his Grace to proceed at 
once to develop and carry out their admirable plan. This was the 
beginning of the “Program,” which, by concentrated and sustained 
labor extending over a considerable period of time, the authors 
were able to submit in its completed form to the Archbishop’s Com- 
mission in October of last year, and which, thanks to the high, 
taste and energy of Monsignor McMahon, was attractively printed 
and published in time for the first Sunday of Advent, 1920. This 
“Program” has already been made official in many other dioceses 
of the United States and Canada, and is under consideration for 
the coming ecclesiastical year by many more Bishops. It has been 
especially praised and recommended by Cardinal Bourne of West- 
minster, by Archbishop Keating of Liverpool, and other Bishops 
of the British Isles. Finally, it has called forth the glowing letter 
of His Holiness which is printed at the end of this article. 
While the authors of the “Program” were working out their 
complete plan, which had been enthusiastically approved by the 
Archbishop and his Commission, it appeared to them, as they pro- 
ceeded with the development of the scheme, that a supplementary 
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work, which, besides the Program proper, with its copious Out- 
lines and References, would contain the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent in a new translation, and a vast variety of finest modern 
sermons, illustrative of each of the subjects analyzed in the “Pro- 
gram,” would be the adequate complement that would bring to 
perfection their first plan and idea and would place once for all, 
in complete, definite and permanent form, a full and practical real- 
ization of the wishes of his Grace, of the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent and of subsequent sovereign Pontiffs regarding parochial 
preaching. This latter plan was consequently soon submitted by 
the authors to his Grace’s Commission and was greeted by them as 
a most welcome complement of the former work. Such was the 
origin of the “Parochial Course” in four volumes, to which the 
two Dominicans gave all their energies, along with the work on the 
Program, through many patient months. They felt, under God’s 
help, that they were producing a work for all time to come, and 
hence no pains, no labor, no efforts were spared to make these two 
works as perfect, as complete, and as useful as possible. It is this 
work, this combination of the “Program” and of the larger work 
in four volumes, entitled, “A Parochial Course,” etc., that “in- 
augurates a new era of parochial activity which promises to con- 
tribute largely to the consolidation of the Catholic religion in the 
New World.’’* 

With this brief explanation of a monumental work, for which 
first and foremost the present Archbishop of New York is to be 
thanked and praised, the following letter of his Holiness will be 
easily understood and appreciated. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


or His Hotiness 
THE VATICAN 


Tue Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, Feb. 14, 1921. 
ARCHBISHOP OF NEw York. 


Your Grace: 

I have the honor to inform you that the Holy Father highly appreciates the 
courtesy you have recently shown in presenting him with a copy of the “Pro- 
gram for a Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions for Every Sunday and 
Holyday of the Year,” which has been published by order of your Grace for 
the priests of your Archdiocese. 


*Eccl. Review, June, 1921, p. 611. 
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His Holiness is extremely pleased to notice how this Course of Doctrinal 
Instructions admirably realizes, through the qualities which adorn it, the pyr. 
pose intended by your Grace when you entrusted its preparation to the Arch. 
diocesan Commission “De Cultu Divino,” and to two most expert writers of 
the Dominican Order; your aim being that this Doctrinal Course should be 
an efficient help, and, as it were, a guide to the Reverend Clergy, who, at low 
Masses on all Holydays of precept, are in duty bound to explain the Holy 
Gospel to the faithful. 

There is no doubt that the Reverend Clergy of the Archdiocese who, by 
their wise counsel have contributed to the perfection of the work, will find in 
this Course a faithful friend which in the busy days of the ministry will afford 
them synthesized but sufficient material for an excellent dogmatic or moral 
instruction to the people. Furthermore, these Outlines may always be ampli- 
fied whenever the Clergy wish to draw upon their own personal experience, 
or to profit by the splendid bibliography which always accompanies the develop- 
ment of each subject. 

It is superfluous to add that the value of the work is enhanced by the fact 
that it has been planned and executed in perfect harmony with the admirable 
Catechism of the Council of Trent. j 

The Holy Father therefore highly praises the zeal which your Grace and 
those associated with you in this difficult task have shown in order that the 
most abundant spiritual fruits might be brought to the good Catholic people 
of your Archbiocese by the explanation of the Gospels on Sundays and Feast 
Days, and he sincerely trusts that the Clergy will unanimously make use of 
so valuable a Course of Instruction. 

While adding that His Holiness, in token of particular benevolence, imparts, 
with all the effusion of his heart, the Apostolic benediction to your Grace, the 
Clergy, and the faithful confided to your care, I take this opportunity to renew 
the sentiments of my high esteem and to subscribe myself, 


Yours most devotedly, 


PETER CARDINAL GASPARRI. 








THE CELEBRATION OF MASS DURING 
PRIESTS’ RETREATS 


By the Rev. Cuares F. Curran, D.D. 


The presence of summer draws attention to sacerdotal retreats, 
which, according to the regulations of the New Code, should be 
held at least once in every three years. These retreats 
ought to awaken the tenderest memories of seminary life, appeal 
to tired workers for the welfare of others as a_ golden 
opportunity for self-sanctification, and furnish ample strength 
for the period that is to lapse before the next retreat. 
Unhappily for the young levite taught to cherish his Mass as the 
greatest privilege of his priesthood, unhappily, again, for the apostle 
who has striven, in season and out, to induce his people to think 
highly of the morning paradise, the regular retreat is the one event 
in the priest’s life that throws a cloud over the ministry and looms 
up as the very reverse of the Thabor that it was intended to be; 
all because of the unchristian, the uncatholic and the unpriestly 
omission of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The juxtaposition of the teaching of the Church on the excellence 
of the Mass, and the amazing fact that the very mouthpieces of this 
teaching, the persons more than all others to whom the Mass with 
all its inherent power, beauty and love is brought more closely 
home, during the very time when supernatural treasures should be 
esteemed for all their worth, should deliberately omit the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice, forms one of the most puzzling and inex- 
plicable of twentieth-century ecclesiastical customs. 

Strange practices, not in harmony with strict orthodox spirit, 
have crept into certain corners of the Lord’s vineyard; peculiarities 
of race and climate, incidents due to unusual circumstances,. have 
been responsible for divergences in accidentals—all happenings 
attributable to ignorance on the part of the rank and file; but that 
the leaders in Israel, those who should be the salt and the light of 
the earth, should enter into retreat and not offer the Holy Sacrifice, 
—surely this presents the acme of paradoxes. 

899 
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Unquestionably, the primary motive of such a practice is not 
to belittle the dignity of the Mass, not to deprive the priest of 
valuable graces. We would not even for a moment hint at such a 
motive. The whole situation hinges on two factors; the large num- 
ber making the retreat, and the easy carrying out of all the exer- 
cises. Let us examine these two obstacles. 

We dismiss as unworthy of second thought the suggestion that 
a better retreat is made when Mass and Communion are deferred 
until the close—such idiosyncrasies are but the last relics of Jan- 
senism, heirs of pre-frequent Communion days, when false concep- 
tions of God’s justice and love opened and closed the doors of the 
tabernacle. Thank God, in our religious communities;. today, 
everybody goes to Communion all through the retreat, realizing 
that more spiritual progress is made with Jesus Christ than all that 
could be acquired with the best of personal, yet finitely human, 
efforts. 

Our objectors will immediately respond that the parallel is want- 
ing; it is easy to give Communion to hundreds of religious, but 
quite otherwise to make arrangements for the celebration of one 
hundred Masses. In answer we state that the superior excellence 
of an object should govern all having relation to that object, and 
the greater the excellence, the more pronounced the effect. Thus, 
more care is exercised in dealing with a priest than with a layman, 
more reverence, relatively speaking, with the celebration of the Mass 
than with any other act of worship; where the principal is involved, 
the accessory should occupy a secondary role and accommodate 
itself to the interests of the superior. Now the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is the greatest act of worship that can be offered to God, and the 
actual celebration of Mass is the greatest privilege of the priest- 
hood, therefore, during the retreat, more than any other time, every- 
thing else should be sacrificed to the personal celebration of Mass 
by every priest. Trouble, inconvenience, are mere incidentals, mate- 
rial factors obviated by forethought, extra work and a little salutary 
mortification. As it would savor of irreverence and insult to cal- 
culate the value of one extra Mass in the coin of the realm, so also 
is it unreasonable to advance the material difficulties inseparable 
from the preparation of the accessories of scores of Masses as argu- 
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ments for the omission of ninety-nine Masses with the substitution 
of one. 

Supposing the regular diocesan retreat is to be held this sum- 
mer; after the indispensable question of accommodation has been 
decided, the next in order, by reason of its importance, should assur- 
edly be that of enabling the retreatants to differentiate themselves 
from all other categories of spiritual exercitants; namely, by pro- 
viding facilities for the celebration of Mass. The retreatants come 
together ; therefore a house sufficiently large to accommodate them; 
they are priests; therefore an altar. The corollary to the second 
clause is just as logical as the corollary to the first. If any other 
arrangement is made the inference is that the retreatants are not 
there as priests but as pious laymen. What priest would like to 
give this message to his congregation on the eve of his departure 
for the retreat: “Brethren, all through the year I have shown you 
the benefits, the beauties and the treasures of morning Mass. We 
saw that we should assist at Mass at the price of personal incon- 
venience. Now, do not be scandalized, if I tell you that during the 
retreat the priests don’t say Mass, because it is too troublesome to 
arrange for so many altars, because it is too awkward to arise early.” 
Strange contrast indeed between theory and practice! 

Descending to the modus operandi we assert that every diocese 
should make provision for as many altars as are necessary for its 
sacerdotal retreatments. These altars need not, by any means, be 
fixed. Portable altars of the type in use during the war could easily 
be secured. Hundreds of such altars were on hand during that 
period. These cannot all have disappeared. Even if the religious 
goods companies have ceased to sell them, very little inducement 
would suffice to have them again put on the market. Again, it is 
a relatively slight matter to prepare long tables with altar stones and 
sets of small Mass-cards such as are in use in country missions. 
As far as the other necessaries are concerned, one out of every five 
priests could be advised to bring a chalice, and a set of vestments. 
A special priest could be detailed to make out the Mass-schedule of 
retreat, allotting to all who apply for the favor the time and altar. 
Every possible deference would be paid to personal wish in this 
respect. Where foreseen and provided for, there need not be any 
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confusion. Such arrangements are invariably made at Eucharistic 
Congresses; why should not they be made at sacerdotal retreats, 
which, after all, are congresses of the custodians of the Eucharist? 

Granted that it is materially possible to have the priests celebrate 
Mass during retreat, we turn to examine the moral difficulty pro- 
ceeding from the schedule of exercises. A retreat, we are told, is 
pre-eminently a time of spiritual exercises. The principal among 
these consists of a series of meditations, which take place at regular 
intervals during the day. Of all these meditations that of the morn- 
ing is of paramount importance insomuch as it is conducive to 
resolutions respecting the continuation of the same practice after 
the retreat. Therefore, as a conclusion, let no mention be made of 
private Masses, because in this case the morning meditation must 
suffer. 

This conclusion is entirely uncalled for; it is not logical, because 
it is not contained in the premises. The morning meditation is 
important. Granted; therefore, let no priest ask for a private Mass! 
On the contrary, arrange your morning meditation at such an hour 
that all the priests who desire to offer the Holy Sacrifice may do so. 

One would suppose, after listening to our opponents, that an 
action such as attempting to rise earlier for the purpose of saying 
Mass was almost a violation of sacerdotal law and etiquette. Un- 
doubtedly the private celebration of Mass will entail systematic 
forethought, earlier rising and personal inconvenience. Suppose 
that the morning meditation takes place at 7 A. M. This will mean 
that all desiring to officiate at the altar will be obliged to do so in 
such time as will permit them to have finished by 7:00. The natural 
consequence is that a good number of the priests wanting to imitate 
their Master in the central act of His Priesthood will curtail their 
sleep, rise earlier and begin their day at the best of all places—the 
altar! Is this early rising to cast a gloom over the retreat? Must 
it not be admitted, that, in some cases at least, the diocesan retreat 
is regarded as a period of relaxation, of release from the burdens 
of the ministry, a time nicely adapted to a holiday? For adherents 
of such theories any disarrangement of traditional customs will 
immediately provoke expressions such as “innovation,” “sentimental 
spirituality,” “youngsters wishing to teach their elders,” and so on. 
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_Without pretending to notice such disparagement we simply answer 
that if some are in such earnest about their personal sanctification 
so as to rise earlier, and say Mass, others should not object. Let 
us suppose that the priest detailed to look after the Masses has made 
provision for twenty altars. If one hundred are following the 
retreat, five priests could be allotted to each of the altars. With 
vestments laid out on the altar, with supplies of hosts and wine 
near at hand, three Masses could easily be said within sixty min- 
utes; in other words, between 6:00 and 7:00 sixty priests could: 
say Mass. The remaining forty could either begin their mass at 
5:30 or wait until after the meditation. 

If the number of retreatants exceeded one hundred, let facilities 
be provided accordingly. Double the number of altars, regardless 
of expense. Surely the rivers of grace flowing from the sacrificial 
fount are of more value to a diocese than the few dollars required 
for the purchase of the material factors involved. 

“Ab actu ad posse valet consecutio!’’ What has been done can 
be done. This practice of the personal celebration of Mass is in 
vogue in more than one of the large dioceses of French Canada; 
therefore it can be done elsewhere. 

With the hope that all priests attached to their daily Mass may 
co-operate in eradicating one of the last vestiges of Jansenism and 
a distinct abuse, this article is humbly written. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WatTER Dru, S.J. 


The Kernel of Fact and the Husk of Fancy in John 


Cates, SS.CC. 


Among Catholic authors, who, in recent years have impaired the 
absolute trustworthiness of the Johannine words of Jesus, is Fr, 
Theodore Calmes, SS.CC. In these discourses, he admits only a 
kernel of fact, enwrapped by a husk of fancy. His commentary 
on St. John’ was published a few years before the decision of the 
Biblical Commission, 29 May, 1907, on the historical worth of the 
Fourth Gospel; and was so unsafe as shortly to be declared out of 
print. It has been revised, though not thoroughly, and is extant 
in a smaller format.? Our references will be to the original edition, 
unless the later issues are expressly cited. 

I. De Grandmaison. The. method of Fr. Calmes is that of 
Loisy.* Both commentators go the same way, though not the same 
lengths. Calmes falls short of Loisy. The latter lops off, while 
the former only whittles down the historical value of the Fourth 
Gospel. Yet, as Fr. de Grandmaison, S.J., says, their point d’appuis 
is the same. They seek the meaning of John with the same preju- 
dices in favor of allegorical exegesis: 


The two books, written the same year, follow the same plan; and, despite 
differences that are fundamental and in principle, they argue from similar preju- 
dices.* 

Whittling down the historical statements of John meets the 
approval of Fr. de Grandmaison. He unfortunately concurs with 
Fr. Calmes in a moderate application of the allegorical method, 
whereby Loisy, Holtzmann, and their followers deprive the Gospel 
utterly of its historical worth. 

II. Belser. More true to Catholic, conservative interpretation 


1L’évangile selon Saint Jean, traduction critique, introduction et commentaire. 
By P. Th. Calmes. (Paris: Gabalda, 1904.) 


22d ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1906); 3d ed. (1912). 

3 Le quatriéme évangile. By Alfred Loisy. (Paris: Picard, 1903.) 
4 Revue Biblique, 1904, pp. 436 ff. 
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of St. John is Dr. Belser in rating the work of Calmes. He espe- 
cially deprecates the supercilious manner in which this pioneer of 
l'école large ignores Catholic contributions on the Fourth Gospel: 


In the course of his commentary, Catholic writers are left on the shelf, and 
Protestants are taken down. Calmes knows very well these latter: Holtzmann, 
Wendt, Kreyenbithl, Harnack, Spitta receive frequent mention. He shows no 
trace of the Catholic literature of this century. The Protestant Zeitschrift fiir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, founded in 1900, is often cited,—even the volume 
for 1902,5 together with the Expositor for 1902.8 The author has no knowledge 
of Biblische Zeitschrift, nor of Theologische Quartalschrift, founded in 1819, 
which in 1902, published no fewer than three long, very important articles on the 
Gospel of John. Since we are forced again and again to make complaint at the 
contempt of Catholic literature on the part of Protestant science, we should 
more emphatically denounce such an attitude of disdain on the part of Catholic 
authors.” 

This loyalty to heretics, and corresponding disloyalty to Catholic 
commentators, which one deprecates in l’école large, cannot fail 
of greatly damaging the faith of the sheep of Christ. Why? For 
the simple reason, as Leo XIII says, in Providentissimus Deus, that 
“the unerring meaning of the Sacred Books can be found nowhere 
outside the Church, nor can it be handed down by those who, 
being without true faith, fail to reach the kernel of Holy Writ, but 
only gnaw at its husk.” 

III. Fonck, S.J. Qne of the most scholarly, painstaking, and 
loyal exegetes of the past twenty-five years is Fr. Leopold Fonck, 
S.J., first Rector of the Biblical Institute. The lettmotif of his writ- 
ings has ever been absolute fidelity to the traditions of the Church; 
and, consequent loyalty to the normative legislations of Rome. 
Fearless and vigorous have been his onslaughts upon Catholic 
writers, who have been unduly influenced by Protestant Biblical 


scholars and not duly led by traditional Catholic exegesis. 

In his “Sallies into the Demesne of Recent Catholic Gospel 
Research”*, Fr. Fonck has many an effective charge on members 
of Pécole large. He especially takes Calmes to task. This com- 
mentator on St. John has implicitly blamed the Synoptists for hav- 


5 Cf, pp. 218 and 348; also pp. 14, 23, 38, 430. 

6° Cf., p. 211. 

? Thadtanlecks Revue, iii (1904), p 

§ “Streifziige durch das Gebiet He Siemans katholischen_ Evangelienfor- 
schung,” von Leopold Fonck S. J., Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, xxviii 
(1904) pp. 545 ff. 
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ing “led their readers and most exegetes into error.*® For it js at 
the end of the ministry of Jesus that the Synoptists set the cleansing 
of the Temple and other events, which John narrates at the begin- 
ning of that period. Catholics usually explain that these events 
took place twice. Calmes says, “Serious minded critics are not 
satisfied with this simple solution of the difficulty.”" His critica] 
solution is destructive of the historicity of the Synoptists: 


The author, who has at his disposal the longer of two chronological outlines, 
is the more at liberty; he may the more readily unfold the plot of his history, 
and assign its proper place to each event.11 


Against this solution is the simple fact that the trustworthiness 
of the inspired witness, John the Historian, depends, not on the 
liberty he is given by the length of his chronological outline, but 
on the unerring truth of the Holy Spirit, who “assigns its proper 
place to each event” in the historical narrative. The historical 
trustworthiness of John is exactly the same as the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Synoptists. 

Fonck’s chief sally is in the demesne of allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Calmes admits that John wrote history, but adds: 


The sacred writer makes history to serve the exposition of his own theological 
ideas, without, however, sacrificing it to them. . . . Although instruction domi- 
nates history in John’s narrative, still many precise data therein . . . clearly 
show that the author has not a fancy fetched historical outline. ... John iy. 
43-54 is one of the rare bits of the Johannine Gospel, in which we read history 
pure and simple, without digressions or reservations.... In the sixth chapter, 
it is proper carefully to mark out the doctrinal from the historical part. The 
facts serve as an outline for the doctrine.1* 


That is all Calmes admits in John,—an historical outline. John’s 
theological meditations and contemplation of the Gospel fill in this 
mere outline. In John’s report of the discourses of Jesus, at least 
the background of history is not sacrificed for the sake of the doc- 
trines of John’s message. For that much we are grateful to Calmes. 
The historical outline is objectively true; it is not fancy fetched. 
After wrecking the Fourth Gospel, Calmes salvages some flotsam; 
whereas the Modernist throws all the facts overboard as jetsam. 
Is that enough? Most decidedly, it is not. The Fourth Gospel 









® Of. loc. cit. p. 558. 
10 [’évangile selon St. Jean, p. 67. 
11 Op. cit. p. 68. 

12 Calmes, op. cit. pp. 72-74. 
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is history, and not a mere /ustorical outline. There is absolutely 
no evidence, either textual or patristic, to prove that John the His- 
torian intended merely an historical outline, which he filled in with 
his own theological meditations, as a witness of the evolution of 
the Christian conscience toward the end of the first century. 
Calmes’ theory of Johannine interpretation is not exactly Modern- 
istic. He evades the imputation of Modernism. For even this 
historical outline is thrown overboard by the Modernist. Calmes 
interprets John as some sort of an historian. And yet futile is his 
attempt at even a partial identification of the Catholic John the 
Historian with the Modernistic scarecrow,—John the Mystic of 
Loisy and Co. 

Years ago, before the decision of the Biblical Commission on the 
historical character of Genesis I-III, Fr. Lagrange, O.P., inter- 
preted the story of the creation and fall of the human race as if it 
were history “clothed in figures of speech: metaphors, symbols, or 
popular language.” He pointed out what he took to be the his- 
torical facts of the narrative; and explained the rest of its con- 
tent as rather “the husk than the kernel of the historical teaching” 
of the sacred writer.** 

Since this theory of a kernel of history and a husk of symbolism 
has been precluded by the Holy See from being applied in Penta- 
teuchal exegesis, it has found an entrance into the interpretation 
of the Johannine discourses of Jesus. Calmes so carves these dis- 
_ courses by the critical microtome of a resourceful imagination, as 
to remove, to his own satisfaction, what he rates to be merely a 
symbolical husk. And, lo, we have the “little, little less than little” 
of historical kernel, which higher criticism finds in the Johannine 
sayings of the Lord.” 

On this arbitrary, histological carving, Fonck aptly comments: 

Here, also, we have the notorious kernel of history with its husk of fancy. 
What belongs to the kernel, and what to the husk, may not, as a matter of course, 
be exactly determined. Here, in the last analysis, the free lance musing of inde- 
pendent commentators must be decisive,—so long as they come to no agreement 


in the matter. It is small wonder that Holzmann rates this nut cracking to be 
hopeless.15 


13 “T innocence et le péché,” Revue Biblique, vi (1897), pp. 361 and 367. 
14 Cf, L’évangile selon St. Jean, pp. 69 ff. 
18 Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1904, pp. 562 f. 
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Later on, in his critique of the highly imaginative commentary 
of St. John, by which Calmes has belittled the trustworthiness of 
the Fourth Gospel, Fonck notes a lack of scientific accuracy and 
a flightiness that are unworthy of an up-to-date, critical, pretentious 
study. Tabernacles is said have been six months before the Feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple’*; whereas it was only two months 
and ten days.** The bibliography excludes such commentators as 
Cornelius a Lapide, Jansenius, Salmeron, Estius, Ribera, Klee, 
Belser, Camerlynck; and yet it gives a snug place to Luther, who 
never published a commentary on more than a few chapters of 
John.”* 

Roses, O.P. 


I. Unduly follows Protestant Critics. Catholic authorities are 
slurred over by Fr. Vincent Rose, O.P., New Testament Professor 
at Freiburg, Switzerland, pretty much after the manner of Calmes, 
In Etudes sur les Evangiles,"* he follows Bernhard Weiss, because 
“radical tendencies” put that Protestant “above suspicion”!*® He 
draws upon Sanday, Loisy, von der Golz, etc., for the substance of 
the Gospel teaching. Those writers “fail to reach the kernel of 
Holy Writ; but only gnaw at its husk.”** Instead of relying upon 
Jiilicher’s “wonted keenness and finesse,”*’ or Harnack’s “solid and 
thoughtful notes,”** Fr. Rose would have done better to have cited, 
and not to have utterly ignored, the eminent Catholic Biblical stu- 
dents who “giving ear to their Mother, abide in all modesty within 
the ancient boundaries set by the Fathers and ratified by the 
Church.” ** 

Fr. Rose should have taught the simple doctrine of St. Paul: 
“Tf Christ be not risen from the dead, then vain is our preaching, 


16 Calmes, op. cit. p. 75. 


17 Scenopegia, or Tabernacles, was the 15th Tisri (September-October) ; En- 
cenia, or the Dedication, was the 25th Kisleu (November-December). 
18 Cf. Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, pp. 594 ff. 


19 Eng. tr. Studies on the Gospels, Translated by Monsignor Robert Fraser, 
D.D. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903). 


20 Op. cit. p. 12. 

21Leo XIII, Providentissimus Deus. 
22 Cf. French ed. op. cit. p. 260. 

23 Thid. p. 322. 


24 Benedict XV, Spiritus Paraclitus; cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 
1920, p. 403. . 
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and vain is your faith.”*° “If ye profess with your lips that Jesus 
is Jahweh; and believe in your heart that God has raised Him from 
the dead, ye shall be saved.’’® Instead, Fr. Rose yielded once 
again to Harnack,—though not fully : 

We concede to Harnack that those theologians reason superficially for whom 
Christianity rests on faith in the resurrection. The apologist, who would bring 
an unprepared mind to the tomb of Jesus, would be inexperienced, naive.27 

Since Harnack’s faith is Luther’s emotional trust in one’s own 
salvation, ‘““we concede to Harnack” that his Christianity rests not 
upon that faith in the resurrection, upon which St. Paul’s Chris- 
tianity is upbuilded. : 

II, May mislead Catholics. As we read Fr. Rose, Protestant 
ideas and phrases again and again are met by us. We mark the 
influence of scholars, who “fail to reach the kernel of Holy Writ, 
but only gnaw at its husk.” Following their lead, Fr, Rose tells 
us that, at the Eucharistic meal, a “funeral feast was kept” by our 
Saviour. The words, used at this feast, have a “wealth of sym- 
bol’ 28 

The simple elements, the bread, the cup of wine, by an audacity of comparison 
warranted only by His omnipotence and prescience, are instituted as symbols 
of His body about to be immolated, and of His blood, which is to be poured out. 
Everything now is the figure and prediction of that death, its moment, its signifi- 
cance, its benefits.29 . . . The Saviour, in order to prefigure His body to be 
broken, His blood to be poured out, takes eatable and drinkable elements.®° . 


Undoubtedly in the first place the Saviour wished to announce His death by 
presenting successively the symbols figuring His body and His blood.®1 


This “wealth of symbol” may be misleading, because it is not 
given after. the manner of Catholic theologians. The Council of 
Trent does not speak of the institution of the Eucharist as a 
“funeral feast”; but as the “new Supper . . . a sacrifice, by 
which was represented that bloody sacrifice, to be done once upon 
the cross.”*? According to Catholic faith, the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is the symbol of the bloody sacrifice on Calvary. The Tridentine 


251 Corinthians 15:14. 

26 Romans 10:9. 

27 Studies on the Gospels, p. 306. 

28 Cf. op. cit. p. 240. 

29 Op. cit. p. 245. 

80 Op. cit. p. 248. - 

31 Op. cit. p. 250. 

82 Session xxii, 17 Sept. 1562, Cap. 1, De Sacrifico Misse. 
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definition has not to do with “the bread, the cup of wine, as sym- 
bols”; nor with “eatable and drinkable elements . . . the 
symbols figuring His body and His blood”; but with the real, and 
properly so-called unbloody sacrifice of His Body and Blood in the 
Eucharist,—a symbol of the bloody sacrifice soon to be enacted, 
Fr. Rose undoubtedly holds this Catholic teaching. But, by his 
words, he could be misunderstood in the Zwinglian sense of the 
elements of bread and wine as mere symbols of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus soon to be immolated. 

True, in the Eucharistic sacrifice, according to many theologians, 
the Body of Christ under the form of bread is separated, not actu- 
ally, but vi verborum, from the Blood of Christ under the form of 
wine, so as the better to represent the violent, bloody sacrifice of 
Calvary. Yet that which essentially symbolises the immolation on 
the cross, is the Eucharistic sacrifice itself; and not the mere verbal 
separation of the Body of Christ under the form of bread from His 
Blood under the form of wine; and, most emphatically, not “the 
bread, the cup of wine . . . eatable and drinkable elements.” 
The two consecrations, and not these “simple elements,” are 
divinely “instituted as symbols of His body about to be immolated; 
and of His blood, which is to be poured out.” That is Trent’s 
teaching. 


III, Wrongly interprets John. We also deprecate, in Fr. Rose, 
an undue yielding to the Protestant notion that words of Jesus, 
which are handed down in all simplicity by the Synoptists, are not 
merely translated by John; but charged with higher meanings, con- 
sequent upon the long indulged theological meditations of the 
Apostle; and almost transformed into new meanings. Of this 
theory, as it is proposed by Resch, who senses a resemblance be- | 
tween the “historical prologue of Luke” and the “metaphysical 
prologue of John,” Fr. Rose writes: 


We must not be too ready to reject without examination the general relation- 
ship which he has endeavored to establish. The metaphors of “Light” and 
“Darkness,” the ideas of “Life” and “Grace,” the great importance given to 
“Faith,” are, as a matter of fact, common to both. In St. Luke they have a 
Jewish setting, in St. John they are translated into higher language, fructified 
by intense “theological meditations,” and all but transformed.5* 


83 Studies on the Gospels, p. 61. 
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On examination, the theory of Resch is found wanting and wan- 
ton. What reason is there to suppose that these most important 
words of Jesus have one meaning in the “historical prologue of 
Luke” (the Gospel of the Infancy), and another in the “metaphysi- 
cal prologue of John”? Absolutely none! In both the Synoptics 
and the Fourth Gospel, Jesus teaches the same soteriology,—the 
same doctrine of salvationn—by means of the very same leading 
ideas of light and darkness, life and grace. And there is no reason 
to suppose that Luke and John misunderstood Jesus. 

Luke got his meaning of these words, not from “a Jewish 
setting,” but from Jesus, through St. Paul and other authoritative 
witnesses. Note the sources of his Gospel: 


Many have already put their hand to drawing up an orderly account of those 
events, which have been fulfilled among us, just as they were handed down 
to us by those, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
message. Hence it has seemed well to me, after I had diligently followed up all 
these events, from their beginning, to write them up in an orderly manner for 
thee, esteemed Theophilus, that thou mayest clearly understand the accuracy of 
the message wherein thou has been instructed.34 

Luke, under the guidance of the Author of Holy Scripture, sifted 
the evidence of authoritative witnesses, contained in both written 
and oral catecheses, and “composed a message of all that Jesus did 
and taught, from the beginning down to the day on which He was 
taken up.”** His aim was to-give the message of Jesus with the 
utmost care. And in the fulfilment of this aim, he was inspired by 
the Holy Spirit of Truth. He cannot have misunderstood the 
message of Jesus in its doctrine of salvation by light, life, and grace. 

John handed down the same message of the same Jesus Christ. 
In the Johannine sayings of Jesus about light, life, grace and dark- 
ness, the same historical Christ gives the very same soteriological 
message as does the Christ of the Synoptists. John was an eye- 
witness of that which Jesus did; and a bearer of the message, 
which Jesus delivered to the world. He understood the meaning of 
Jesus. We cannot admit, without some shred of proof, that, in his 
prologue, he departed from that meaning. It is wanton, arbitrary, 
and false, on the part of Resch, to say that, in the teaching of John, 


34 Luke I, 1-4. 
85 Acts I, 1-2. 
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this message of Jesus was “translated into higher language, fructi- 
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MonsicNnor BATIFFOL a eee 

I. Relies on Protestant Critics. The errors of Calmes, Rose, 
Batiffol, and other members of /’école large, in the matter of Johan- 
nine exegesis, do not cover a wide range; follow very much the 
same lines of wandering; and are usually an infiltration of Prot- 
estant ideas into Catholic preserves. Great is the pity that Mon- 
signor Batiffol, a critic who is sympathetic with Calmes, in Sir 
Legons sur les Evangies,°—a course of lectures given at the Jnsti- 
tut Catholique of Paris, Febr—March, 1897, before the section for 
the higher education of young ladies,—proposes the authority of 
Weizsiicher, Harnack, Renan, Resch, and Jiilicher, who “reach not 
the kernel of Holy Writ but only gnaw at its husk.’ The Catholic 
writers, cited to help the young ladies in their critical study of the 
Bible, are Monsignor Duchesne and Fr. Calmes. Neither is trust- 
worthy. The untrustworthiness of Calmes we shall later take up 
more at length. Of Monsignor Duchesne it is enough to note that 
his Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise,*" which is commended to the girls 
by Monsignor Batiffol,** was later on condemned to the Index, by 
the Holy Office.*° 


II. Finds a Husk of Fiction in the Johannine Sayings of Jesus. 

Relying on such writers, Monsignor Batiffol errs by accrediting to 

John the teaching of Jesus.*° He contrasts the “mystic tone” of 

the Johannine sayings of Jesus with the style of the Logia, as if the 
Logia,—Harnack’s Q,—ever existed, and were really a source of 

the Synoptics.** He solves the Johannine problem by a theory, 

which is dangerously like to that of the Modernistic distinction 

between the Christ of history and the Christ of the Christian con- 
science. There were two manifestations of the Person of Christ; 









36 Oth ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1907). 
37 Paris, 1906; Eng. trans. The Early History of the Christian Church, from 
4th French ed. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1910). 
38 Six Legons sur les Evangiles, p. 110. 
89 22 January 1912; cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1912, p. 56. 
40 John viii, 32, 36; vii, 23, and passim; cf. op. cit. pp. 120 f. 
41 Op. cit. p. 125. ‘ 
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one was historical, the other “in the Spirit. The Synoptists 
bear witness to the historical Christ; John gives us His manifesta- 
tion “in the Spirit.” Hence the symbolical and the allegorical in 
the Fourth Gospel. The miracles, which John narrates, are facts; 
and, in the mind of the evangelist, these facts have a symbolical 
value. If this is so in regard to the facts, why not in the dis- 
courses of Jesus? Says Batiffol: 


In John, the time has come, when Jesus no longer uses proverbs, but speaks 
openly.48 May we not take it that many expressions, given by John to the 
thought of Jesus, are translations of proverbs in open language? This theory is 
not prohibited.‘4 

Yes, that theory is prohibited by the absolutely trustworthy 
character of John as an historian. When John the Historian tells 
us what Jesus said, the inspired, absolute truth is that Jesus thus 
spoke. That is the inspired meaning of John: not what Jesus meant 
to say, but what Jesus actually said. No matter what Jesus 
meant to say! That is altogether another question. What John 
means to say, and is inspired to say, is that which, as an historical 
fact, Jesus actually said. 

Oh, but Jesus spoke in proverbs; and John later on translated 
the proverbs into open language! ‘The cryptic sayings of Jesus 
belong to the time of the manifestation of the historical Christ. 
The translations of these cryptic sayings belong to the end of the 
first century,—to the time of the manifestation of Christ “in the 
Spirit.” 

We reply that this theory is utterly destructive of the historical 
trustworthiness of John as an historian. If he meant to say that 
which Monsignor Batiffol interprets him to have meant. John 
should have written: “Jesus made answer by a proverb, the mean- 
ing of which is this.” Instead, John wrote in all simplicity: “Jesus 
said,” “Jesus made reply.” John stated an historical fact in report- 
ing each discourse of Jesus. If his written facts do not agree with 
the facts as they occurred, but are John’s interpretation of the 
actual facts, then farewell to the historicity of John the Historian. 
This is the teaching of Benedict XV, in Spiritus Paraclitus: “The 


~@ John xiv, 15-21; 25-26; xv, 26-27; xvi, 12-15. 
43 John xvi, 25, 29. 
44 Cf. op. cit. p. 129. 
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principal rule of history is that the written facts must agree with 
the facts as they actually took place.” ** 

III. Encloses the Kernel of Jesus’ Sayings in a Husk of John’s 
Speculation. Monsignor Batiffol errs not only by interpreting the 
discourses of Jesus as Johannine translations of cryptic sayings; 
but also by breaking up these discourses into sayings of Jesus, which 
fade away almost imperceptibly in meditations of the evangelist. 
Thus, when Jesus speaks to Nicodemus,** without any gap in the 
dialogue, abstract explanations of a sort with the prologue are 
introduced *’; then, of a sudden, the dialogue ends, and the explana- 
tions go on by themselves. These explanations carry on the thought 
of Jesus; yet are not spoken to Nicodemus. They are addressed 


to disciples, who are not there to hear, but are merely the readers of the Gospel. 
May we not say that we have here a conversation between Jesus and Nicodemus, 
which has been paraphrased by the evangelist? 48 

Most emphatically, we may not! To say that John targumed 
the sayings, which he reported Jesus to have uttered, is to give the 
lie to an evangelist, to belittle an inspired historian, and to fly in 
the face of God,the Author of Scripture. This targum-theory of 
Monsignor Batiffol is merely a covert introduction of John’s 
meditations into the discourses of Jesus; and spells ruin to the 
historical worth of those discourses. If we give up the historical . 
worth of anything, that John reports Jesus to have said, we logi- 
cally degrade the Johannine discourses of Jesus to a Modernistic 
contemplation of the Gospel, a mere evolution of the Christian 


‘conscience. 


Such a degradation of these discourses is not admitted by Mon- 
signor Batiffol. He thinks to save the historical trustworthiness 
of the Fourth Gospel by a kernel of fact: 


The historians, whose tendency is to interpret the Fourth Gospel as a combi- 
nation of Johannine thought with historical and personal memories of Christ, 
must admit the difficulty, which they experience and others cast up at them, in 
separating these two elements. Their view, which I deem to be correct, I shall 
not try to defend.*® 


45 Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 395. 
46 John III, 1-22. 
47 Verses 6 and 8. 

48 Cf. op. cit. pp. 129-130. 

49 “T ’eucharistie dans le Nouveau Testament,” in Revue Biblique, xii (1903), 
p. 513. 
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Fr. Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J.,°° accepts this erroneous 
theory of Johannine interpretation. Fr. Lagrange, O.P., approves 
of the view of Monsignor Batiffol; and admits that, according to 
it, we may no longer unhesitatingly cite the witness of John the 
Historian as such." That is exactly what Harnack wanted, when 
he put this nightmare on the market : to destroy the historical worth 
of John. Other results cannot be got. For the fancied elements 
defy separation. Holtzmann says: ‘Hopeless are the attempts at 
a chemical resolution of the Johannine discourses, so as to pre- 
cipitate the original, historical words of the Lord from the Johan- 
nine idealisation and evolution of them. Quite naturally Mon- 
signor Batiffol hesitates not at a like chemical resolution of the 
Synoptic discourses of Jesus; and thinks to precipitate the original 
Logia out from later additions. These additions are the work of 
the Christian conscience, which, by a gradual evolution, gathered 
in dogmatic and symbolical interpretations, and even produced 
what was new.” 

The Gospels would be of no historical worth whatsoever, either 
human or Divine, were they merely such records of a kernel of fact, 
round about which was gathered a husk of fancy,—the evolution 
of the Christian conscience. Pope Benedict XV, in Spiritus Para- 
clitus, has explicitly condemned this theory of the evolution of the 
Gospels. ‘Not so did Jerome, Augustine, and the other Doctors 
of the Church understand the historical trustworthiness of the 
Gospels.” ** 
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50 Etudes, 20 August 1903, p. 463. 

51 Bulletin de Litterature Ecclésiastique, 1904, p. 18. 

52 Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie, II, 505, note 3. 
58 Bulletin de Litterature Ecclésiastique, 1904, p. 223. 

54 Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 397. 


















































THE REGULATIONS OF THE NEW CODE RE- 
LATING TO THE CELEBRATION OF HOLY MASS 


By the Rev. StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 
Mass Stipends 


Tue REGULATIONS MADE BY THE ORDINARY FOR Mass STIPENDs 
Must BE OpsERVED BY ALL PRIESTS OF THE DIOCESE 


The Ordinary has the right to fix the amount of the stipend for 
Masses by his law, which he should, whenever possible, enact at 
the time of the diocesan synod. The priest is not allowed to demand 
a larger stipend than that fixed by the Ordinary. 

If the Ordinary has made no law, the custom of the diocese is 
to be followed. 

Also priests of religious organizations, including exempt re- 
ligious, must observe the law of the Ordinary or the custom of 
the diocese concerning the Mass stipend (Canon 831). 

The general law cannot fix the amount of the stipend on account 
of the great variation of the value of money in the various coun- 
tries, wherefore either custom or the law of the bishop is to deter- 
mine the amount. Inasmuch as customs are rather vague, it is 
desirable that there be a definite regulation of the diocese, an offi- 
cial list of stipends for the various kinds of Masses, low, high, 
solemn high, marriage, and funeral Masses. The hour of celebra- 
tion should likewise be taken into consideration on account of the 
greater inconvenience of saying Mass at an exceptionally late hour. 
The absence of definite regulations in this matter leaves the door 
open to improper demands savoring of greed, uti expertentia con- 
stat, and to consequent justified complaints of the people. 

The priest may accept a larger stipend when freely offered and 
he may also say Holy Mass for a smaller than the usual stipend, 
unless the latter practice has been forbidden by the Ordinary 
(Canon 832). | 

It is evident that no law is supposed to prohibit acts of kindness 
and charity, either on the part of the people or on the part of 
916 
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the priest. Thus, if persons wish to make a larger donation to 
the priest, they are free to.do so, and if the priest for good reasons 
wishes to say Holy Mass for a smaller offering, or without any 
offering at all, no reasonable law will interfere. The Code, in 
saying that the Ordinary may forbid a priest to say Holy Mass 
for a smaller stipend than that fixed by law or custom, merely aims 
at the practice of saying Mass for a smaller stipend, but it does not 
follow that the priest is forbidden to say Holy Mass for a smaller 
stipend out of charity for the poor, on account of friendship, etc. 

When a person offers a stipend for Holy Mass, it is generally 
presumed that he simply desires a Holy Mass applied for his inten- 
tion. If he, however, specifies circumstances, such as day, hour, 
certain altar, etc., and the priest agrees to these conditions, he is 
held to the agreement (Canon 833). 


THE TIME WITHIN WuIcH STIPEND MAsseEs Must BE SAID 


If the donor of the stipend expressly fixes the time, the Mass 
must by all means be said at that time. 

If the donor of an offering for Masses does not explicitly specify 
the time, the following rules are to be observed: 

1. Masses requested to be said for an urgent reason must be 
said as soon as possible and while the benefit for which they- are 
asked is still obtainable. (For instance, a Mass for the success of 
an impending operation, of an examination, safe delivery, etc., 
' must be said before these events take place, otherwise the obligation 
of the priest is not fulfilled and he has no right to keep the stipend. ) 

2. In other cases, the Holy Masses are to be said within a short 
time, according to the greater or smaller number of stipends offered 
by the same person. (There was a decree specifying that from one 
to ten Masses given by one and the same person should be said 
within a month, and a hundred masses within six months. The 
Code does not define the time so minutely, but that decree serves for 
understanding of what the Code means by the term “modicum 
tempus.” ) 

3. If the donor of the stipend explicitly leaves the time of cele- 
brating the Masses to the discretion of the priest, the priest is at 
liberty to say them whenever he finds it convenient, but he should 
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not delay them too long and in any case not longer than a year, as 
Canon 835 rules (Canon 834). 

Unless the reason for which Hioly Mass is to be said is urgent 
or fairly urgent, it is best to ask people who offer stipends whether 
they are satisfied to have the priest say the Masses when he finds it 
convenient. For when many people offer stipends it may be impos- 
sible to say them all within a month, considering that other, special 
and urgent, intentions may be asked in the meantime. Even if the 
priest sends the stipends to a brother priest in whose place stipends 
are rarely given, it may be quite inconvenient to have the Masses 
said within a month. Wherefore, in ordinary intentions not given 
for an urgent cause it is advisable to accept them only with the 
condition that the people leave the time of celebration to the dis- 
cretion of the priest. 

No priest is allowed to accept so many stipends for Masses to 
be said by himself that he cannot say them within a year (Canon 
835). 

The Code says that the priest cannot receive so many Masses for 
himself, but it does not forbid to accept the stipends and send them 
to other priests who may be in need of them, provided the people 
do not offer them under conditions which would not allow the priest 
to send the stipends elsewhere. It is an easy matter to tell people 
that they can do a good work by thus assisting needy priests in 
small parishes, in the foreign mission, etc. 

The Code continues: In churches in which on account of spe- 
cial devotion of the faithful the stipends are so numerous that it is 
impossible to say all the Masses in that church within the proper 
time, the faithful are to be informed by a notice posted in a con- 
spicuous place that the Masses will be said as soon as it can be 
conveniently done, either in that church or elsewhere (Canon 836). 

The reason why the Code demands this notice is evidently be- 
cause on account of the particular devotion in that church or shrine 
the people expect that their Masses will be said there, and they do 
not realize that this becomes impossible when so many other people 
expect this also. In order that they may know that their intention 
cannot be accepted on that condition, the Code wishes the notice 
posted where the people will see it. 
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RuLes GOVERNING THE TRANSFER OF Mass STIPENDS 
To OTHER PRIEsSTs 


Whoever has stipends for Masses which are to be said by others 
shall distribute them as soon as possible, provided the year has not . 
expired since their receipt, as specified in Canon 841. The priest 
who receives stipends sent to him may figure the legal time for the 
celebration of these Masses from the date of receipt, unless they 
must be said sooner for some reason (Canon 837). 

He who has a number of Mass stipends of which he may freely 
dispose may distribute them among priests of his choice, provided 
he knows for certain that they are absolutely trustworthy, or that 
they are recommended by testimonials of their own Ordinaries 
(Canon 838). 

The Code is more lenient in the matter of transfer of stipends 
than the former law, which ruled that the transfer of stipends to 
priests outside one’s own diocese had to be done through the Or- 
dinaries of those priests, or at least with their knowledge and con- 
sent. Here the question arises whether the former laws concern- 
ing the sending of Mass stipends to priests in the Orient still hold. 
According to these regulations stipends to priests in the Orient 
had to be sent either through the S. Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, or Apostolic Delegates, or local Ordinaries with the knowl- 
edge of the Apostolic Delegate of their district. Religious supe- 
riors were allowed to send stipends directly to their own subjects 
working in the Orient. Under the general principles of the Code, 
former laws in this matter are to be considered abolished since they 
are neither directly nor indirectly retained by the Code. How- 
ever, in as far as former laws about sending stipends to the Orient 
refer to priests of Oriental Rites, they cannot be said to have been 
abolished by the Code, since the Code does not legislate for churches 
and priests of the Oriental Rites. Therefore, when sending stipends 
to priests of Oriental Rites in the Orient, the former rules hold. 

He who has received Masses from the faithful, or to whom Mass 


stipends have in any way been committed by others, and who gives 
them to other priests to celebrate, is held responsible for the Masses 
until he has received assurance from the priest that the stipends 
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have arrived and that he has, assumed the obligation of celebrating 
for the stipends (Canon 839). 

The person who sends manual Mass stipends to others must 
remit the entire stipend he received, unless either the donor of the 
stipend explicitly allows the retention of a part of the stipend, or it 
is known with certainty that the amount exceeding the diocesan 
stipend was given for personal reasons. 

In Mass stipends called ad instar manualium (as explained in 
Canon 826) the excess of the ordinary stipend is lawfully retained, 
provided the intention of the founder of the Missae fundatae is not 
contrary to this practice. In these Masses it suffices, therefore, to 
give to the celebrating priest only the usual manual stipend of the 
diocese where the Masses are to be celebrated, if the larger stipend 
(fixed in the agreement of the foundation) holds the place of 
partial endowment of a benefice or pious cause (Canon 840). 

The principles laid down in these Canons comprise in a few words 
all that is just and fair in the transfer of stipends. In the first 
place, nobody must make any profit without a legitimate title. 
Wherefore, if the priest, or anybody else, who has received stipends 
transfers them, he must transfer the stipends in the same quantity 
as he received them, whether they are the usual stipend or larger. 
No commerce must be conducted with the money destined for Mass 
stipends that are transferred, because one would profit of money 
that is not his own. 

~ On the other hand, the Code is just and fair in allowing the 
retention of what is over and above the usual stipend if either the 
donor explicitly allows the retention of the excess, or it is certain 
from other reasons that the larger stipend was offered precisely as 
a personal favor to the priest. 

In many churches and chapels, especially in European countries, 
the foundation Masses are considered part of the salary of the 
priest who has the duty to say these Masses. In case he cannot 
say them, it is but reasonable that only the usual stipend is to be 
given to the priest who is to say these Masses, for otherwise the 
first priest would forfeit part of his salary. ; 

Here the question may be asked whether it is lawful for a priest 
to ask another priest to say Mass for his intention, giving him the 
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ordinary stipend, whereas he received a larger stipend, for that Mass 
and retains the excess, justifying himself with the plea that he 
knows the priest will be satisfied with the ordinary stipend. This 
does not conform to the law which rules that together with the 
transfer of the intention the stipend must be transferred without 
diminution. Only the explicit and freely made renunciation on 
part of the delegated priest of the excess of the usual stipend en- 
titles the first priest to retain the excess when no personal reason for 
the larger offering exists. 

The case may occur in which intentions are exchanged between 
two priests but the stipends are not exchanged and one receives a 
stipend larger than the usual one. For instance, a priest is re- 
quested to say a Mass for an intention and was given a stipend of 
two dollars, but, a funeral preventing him to say the Mass on the 
appointed day, he requests another priest to say the Mass, promis- 
ing to celebrate for the latter’s intention on another, specified day. 
Also this practice is not lawful in itself, but an excuse for it may 
be seen in the fact that these two priests perhaps frequently accom- 
modate each other, and that neither insists on the stipend to be 
turned over. 

In parishes where the pastor has to furnish board for his assist- 
ants, the S. Congregation of the Council, February 22, 1905, de- 
cided that the custom may be upheld by which the assistants pay 
their board by saying those Masses for the intention of the pastor 
for which he received a larger stipend and for which he gives the 
assistants only the usual stipend of a low Mass. Even in this case 
of custom the S. Congregation commands the bishop to see to ‘it 
that the pastor does not derive undue profit from the Masses, mak- 
ing the assistants pay more than is fair for their board. 

The general rule is therefore that the stipend must not be sepa- 
rated from the application of Holy Mass, and that the priest, who 
says the Mass is entitled to the full stipend offered for that Mass. 


STIPENDS Must Go To THE BisHorp AFTER ONE YEAR FROM 
DATE OF RECEIPT 


We saw in Canon 835 that a priest may not take more Mass 
stipends than he can satisfy within a year. Even if he gets a large 
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number of Mass stipends, for example, five hundred, by legacy or 
in any other way, or if the people who offer stipends leave it to the 
discretion of the priest to say the Masses at any time convenient 
to him, in all fhese cases he cannot keep the stipends longer than 
a year from the day on which he received them, but must after that 
period transfer them to the bishop. This rule applies not only to 
priests but also to laymen with whom rests the obligation of hay- 
ing a certain number of Masses said within a year. If these Masses 
have not been said within the year during which they should have 
been said, e¢. g., if heirs by last will are bound to have a certain 
number of Masses said yearly, they must be transferred to the 
bishop of the diocese at the end of that year. The bishop’s regu- 
lations as to the manner in which the Mass stipends are to be for- 
warded, etc., must be observed (Cf. Canon 841). 

The right and duty to watch that the obligation arising from 
Mass stipends is complied with rests with the local Ordinary for 
churches of the secular clergy, and with the religious superiors for 
the churches of religious organizations (Canon 842). 


Tue Duty or KEEPING ReEcorpD oF Mass STIPENDS 


The rectors of churches and other pious places, both secular and 
religious, in which stipends for Masses are usually received, shall 
have a special book for the purpose of entering with accuracy the 
number of Masses, the intentions, the amount of the stipend, and 
the celebration of the Masses. 

The Ordinaries have the obligation to examine these books at 
least once a year, either in person or through others (Canon 843). 

Local Ordinaries, and superiors of religious, who commit to 
their own subjects or to others the celebration of Masses, shall 
immediately enter Masses and stipends received, in the order in 
which they received them, and they shall by all means endeavor to 
have the Masses said as soon as possible. 

In fact, all priests, both secular and religious, must accurately 
mark down the Mass intentions which they receive, and the Masses 
which they have said for them (Canon 844). 

Before the Code went into effect, there was no general law oblig- 
ing the individual priest to keep a record of the Masses for which 
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he received intentions. The necessity of such a law is evident 
when one considers that without a record some Masses might 
never be said. First, there is the danger of forgetting just how 
many Mass intentions were received, and, secondly, in case of sud- 
den death, by accident, stroke, etc., it might be altogether impos- 
sible to know how many Masses remain unsaid if there is no record. 
Moreover, the executors of a last will might not be willing to pay 
the stipends unless there is an exact record of the Masses still to 
be said. 

Regarding the obligation of the priest arising from the accept- 
ance of an ordinary stipend, for even a low Mass, the common 
opinion of theologians holds that it binds the priest under grave 
obligation. It is not easy to explain why there is a grave obligation 
in the case of an ordinary stipend for a low Mass, for the offering 
can hardly be considered a grave matter. Even if one does not 
consider the stipend so much, but rather the greatness of the object 
promised by the priest in view of the stipend, namely the applica- 
tion of a Mass, it does not make matters any clearer. For in a 
bilateral contract, do stipendium ut applices Missam ad meam tinten- 
tionem, the obligation should be equally grave for both contracting 
parties. Now, if a person either neglects to make the offering after 
the Holy Mass has been applied for his intention, or if one should 
steal a Mass stipend, one would hardly assert that it is a case of 
grave injustice. The positive laws of the Church, however, seem 
to consider the duty of applying Mass for a stipend as a grave 
obligation. For Pope Innocent XII, in his Constitution “Nuper,” 
November 23, 1697, quoting and confirming a decree of the S. Con- 
gregation of the Council issued by authority of Pope Urban VIII, 
says: “Under threat of Divine judgment it is prescribed that as 
many Masses must absolutely be said as are demanded by reason 
of the stipends offered, so that otherwise those whom it concerns 
do not satisfy their obligation, but sin gravely and are held to 
restitution.” 


REDUCTION OF THE NUMBER OF MASSES WHICH ONE Is OBLIGED 
TO CELEBRATE ; 


The Code has two Canons, viz., 1517 and 1551, which refer to 
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the reduction of Masses. They deal with Masses due from last 
wills and from foundations. 

Before speaking of these, it may be asked what can be done if a 
priest had received a large number of stipends for Masses and the 
stipends are lost without the fault of the priest. The Code is very 
explicit in its statement that once the priest has received the stipends 
and assumed the obligation of saying the Masses, he is bound to say 
the Masses even if the stipends are lost without his fault. It is 
quite certain, however, that in such a case the Holy See would be 
willing to do what is fair, and condone or at least reduce the num- 
ber of Masses, but the priest may not take the law into his own 


hands, he must have recourse to the Holy See explaining all im- 


portant circumstances of the loss of the stipends. 

The Ordinaries have no power to condone or reduce any obliga- 
tions of Masses, due either for reason of manual stipends or by 
last will, unless in last wills the document itself grants the Ordi- 
nary power to determine the number of Masses (Cf. Canon 1551, 
§r). 

In foundation Masses where the revenue from which the stipends 
for those Masses are derived is diminished without the fault of the 
administrators, or for other reasons becomes insufficient, so that it 
is impossible to get a proper stipend for the number of Masses stipu- 
lated in the foundation, the Holy See must be consulted. The Or- 
dinary cannot reduce the number of Masses, but he may reduce 
the number of other divine services that are, perhaps, also stipu- 
lated in the foundation (Canon 1517, § 2). 

If the Ordinary has obtained an Apostolic indult to reduce foun- 
dation Masses, he may not reduce any other kind of Masses (Canon 
1551, § 2). 

The Apostolic indult to reduce onera pia of foundations refers 
to other good works stipulated in a foundation, but it does not in- 
clude the power to reduce the number of foundation Masses (Canon 


1551, §3). 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF THE LAws ON Mass STIPENDS 


There were provided several censures in former laws of the 
Church on Mass stipends, and some of these censures were in- 
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curred by the very fact of breaking the law. Inasmuch as Canon 
6, 5° abolishes all penalties “Jatae sententiae” of which no mention 
is made in the Code, these censures are to be considered abolished. 
The Code, in Canon 2324, rules that the Ordinary shall, according 
to the gravity of the guilt, punish an offender against the laws on 
Stipends, even with suspension from the benefice or privation of 
an ecclesiastical office; laymen with excommunication if the gravity 
of the guilt calls for such a penalty. These are to be inflicted for 
the violation (1) of Canon 827, any real or apparent negotiation 
or bargaining with Mass stipends; (2) of Canon 828, number of 
Masses to be applied must correspond with number of stipends; 
(3) of Canon 840, § 1, Mass’ stipends when transferred to others 


must be transferred without retaining any part thereof. 

























THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


By the Rev. JoserpH Hussein, S.J., Ph.D. 
Associate Editor of “America” 





| It is clear that labor, as a body, cannot gain by the undue short- 
| ening of the working day. The increase of wages per hour that 
might accompany this would be nominal and not real. The pur- 
chasing power of money would necessarily shrink in proportion to 
4 the overpay that was exacted. It is imperative, therefore, that a 
Hs , fair day’s wage be the outcome of a fair day’s work. Are eight 
i hours of honest labor sufficient for this? Or, on the other hand, 
are they more than is required. 
We are familiar with the contention of Lord Leverhulme, in 
England, that the six-hour day should be adopted. Such views 
i are based on the supposition that six hours of scientifically efficient 
|; and intensified labor can attain the height of human productiveness., 
But men will not scientifically conserve their strength for just six 
hours of concentrated work, nor can every form of labor be thus 
intensified. Many occupations are of their very nature more leis- 
urely and protracted. 

Certainly, the six-hour day will find little support from public 
sentiment. It would not, as a rule, suffice for industry. Particular 
reasons can justify it in particular cases. The six-hour day 
demanded by the miners in the after-war period was not intended 
to lessen the hours of work, but merely to divide the work in such 
a way as to make it continuous, where enough employment had not 
been given the miners to average even six hours for five days in a 
| week. 

i Unemployment, too, is given as a reason for the six-hour day. 
ia As I turn to a trade journal I find the argument thus expressed by 
a trade-union writer: “There are constantly hundreds of thou- 
sands of workmen out of work in this country,” he says, referring 
to the United States. “It is certain that under the present way of 
doing things there is not enough steady work for all hands. What 
can be more obvious then than, that if the hours of labor are made 
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fewer, more men can be employed?” He therefore concludes that 
the six-hour movement “‘is not selfish at all, but is designed to give 
a fair share of employment to all.” 

Unemployment may, in a certain measure, be chronic, but not to 
such an extent as to warrant a six-hour day. The iniversal appli- 
cation of this would lessen production and force up prices to an 
appalling degree, so that labor would be the great and ultimate 
sufferer. Unemployment must be met in other and saner ways. 
If men are everywhere assured a family wage, mothers are freed 
from industry to apply themselves to the care of their homes, and 
children are not exploited for gain, there will be no need of a six- 
hour day, except to meet a local and temporary crisis. Under this 
last condition there can be no objection made to it. Considerate 
employers have at all times had resort to this solution of the un- 
employment problem when they were concerned to provide for all 
their men, so far as this was possible in days when industry was 
slack. 

Labor in general is satisfied with the eight-hour day. Towards 
this the labor movement in the United States had been tending for 
many years before its consummation was practically achieved. As 
far back apparently as the seventies of the last century we come 
across a song by J. G. Blanchard, from which I quote the following 


snatch : 


Oh! hands and hearts are weary, and homes are heavy with dole; 

If life’s to be filled with drudgery, what need of a human soul! 

Shout, shout, the lusty rally, from shipyard, shop and mill, 

The very stones would cry it out if labor’s tongue were still: 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight hours for what we will. 


* * * Kk 


On its economic side it is quite probable that the eight-hour day, 
with one or more proper rest periods, will yield the utmost effi- 
ciency in modern industry, if men will indeed apply themseives 
reasonably to the best accomplishment of their tasks. Here, for 
instance, is a passage from the interesting statement that was issued 
‘years ago by the Ford Motor Company, under the title of “The 
Advantages of the Eight-hour Workday over the Nine and Ten.” 
The company offers these telling figures: 
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A certain group of men, working nine hours under the old system, assembled 
750 radiators. The same group, working eight hours under the new plan, assem- 
bled 1,300 radiators. 


* A group of men, working nine hours under the old plan, turned out 38 fenders, 
Under the new, working eight hours, the same men turned out 50 fenders, 

A group of 65 men, working nine hours under the old system, turned out 800 
gas tanks. Under the new, working eight hours, the 60 men turned out 1,200, 

Hours were reduced, wages increased, and cost went down. 

These results, of course, implied resources for the promotion of 
efficiency which all employers cannot command. It is but fair to 
say that at the present momént there are complaints from social 
experts in France and Germany, where the eight-hour day has been 
newly applied, that in many trades the production under this sys- 
tem is inadequate to meet the needs of these countries. This may 
largely be due to a want of serious application on the part of the 
workers. There can be no doubt that particularly earnest and effec- 
tive labor is required in unskilled occupations, that an industry may 
be able to pay a full family wage to the eight-hour workers. One 
of our leading social experts even doubts whether this can be done, 
since he holds that the most unskilled labor is the most costly, 
though he believes that a maximum of ten hours should be suff- 
ciently productive for industry to warrant such a wage in these 
employments. Scientific efficiency, however, should warrant an 
eight-hour day in continuous and strenuous labor. 


We must further draw a clear line between occupations in which 
labor can be intensified and those in which shorter hours mean 
merely a falling off in production. Some employments are such of 
their very nature that they afford leisure and interruption for the 
worker. In other occupations, too, the eight-hour day is simply 
impossible. Thus the conductor and engineer upon a railway train 
cannot abandon their positions when the clock strikes. They must 
bring their passengers safely into the appointed station. The 
famous eight-hour railway law was in such cases basic for wages 
and not for work. It meant extra pay for overtime. With this the 
men were satisfied, though Mr. Woodrow Wilson, then President, 
expressly made this general announcement regarding the eight-hour 
day: | 

We believe in the eight-hour day because a man does better work within eight 
hours than he does within a more extended day; and the whole theory of it, a 
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theory which is sustained now by abundant experience, is that his efficiency is 
increased, his spirit in his work is improved, and the whole moral and physical 
vigor of the man is added to. This is no longer conjectural. 

There is much to be said in favor of a general eight-hour day 
in industry, provided we admit the reasonable exceptions that must 
be made and provided also that efficient service is rendered. At all 
events, it secures the necessary leisure for those who else would 
never be granted it. There is a simplicity in the conception that 
makes its enforcement possible. It is: absolutely necessary, both 
for efficiency. and human comfort in the extremely fatiguing proc- 
esses that are sufficiently common in modern industry. Its logic, 
as expressed in the poem we have quoted, appeals to the heart and 
mind: “Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight hours 
for what we will.” Hence the wide favor with which the eight- 
hour day has met. 

Yet it does not follow from this that it is the ideal time-measure 
for the labor-day in every gainful occupation. Of particular inter- 
est in this regard is the resolution drawn up by the Congress of Can- 
adian Catholic Trade Unions in the convention held at Three 
Rivers in 1919. It strongly opposed a universal eight-hour law, 
thus expressing its conviction: 


The convention voices the opinion that all measures tending to prescribe a 
determined number of hours for the legal working-day in all industries is arbi- 
trary, unwise and inopportune. It believes and maintains that the length of the 
working-day should be such as to assure the worker a reasonable allowance of 
time to repair his physical strength, to fulfil his duties as husband, head of 
the family, citizen, and a member of the Church; and finally to satisfy the obvious 

demands made upon him by commerce, industry and financial considerations. 

The main point in the contention of these labor unionists was 
that some tradés admitted of more than eight hours while others 
demanded a shorter working-day. This is undoubtedly true. 
Their proposed solution was that different trades should themselves 
determine their own specific needs in this matter. Here surely 
would be the ideal method; if employers and employees could agree 
within each trade upon a length of hours that would be equally 
fair to themselves and to the public. The difficulty lies of course 
in the frequent selfishness of both capital and labor, and in the dis- 
regard of the common good too often shown by both alike. 

Turning to the traditions of Christian times, we find that the 
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eight-hour day was by no means unknown in the Middle Ages. 


Yet the more ordinary rule appears to have been to utilize the ful] 
day, with proper intermission, from sunrise to sunset. There was 
no night work permitted, and the long summer days were offset. 
by the shorter winter hours. Besides, there were the many holi- 
days of the Church. on which all labor was suspended, while work 
often terminated at an earlier hour on the vigils of certain great 
feasts, even as on all the Saturdays of the year. The complete 
Saturday half-holiday indeed was not uncommon. In his volume 
on labor M. d’Avenil holds that from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century the number of working-days in France were not more than 
250 for the entire year, leaving 115 days free from labor. M. Le- 
vasseur even states that for certain trades the annual rest days were 
no fewer than 141. Not nearly so many holidays appear to have 
been given in England. But certain it is that nowhere is there a 
complaint of excessive working-hours; for labor then was not with- 
out its joy, and men took pride in their trade, while religion sane- 
tified the humblest duties by the sublimest motives. The toiler 
knew that in his daily task he was but following in the footprints 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Quasi-Domicile and Assistance at Marriage 


By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Vernon and Marion, both Catholics, aged 23 and 21 
years respectively, relinquished their parental domiciles in the 
town of A and have just arrived in the episcopal city, in St. John’s 
parish, where they intend to remain for at least seven months. 
They immediately got a marriage license, and, having serious rea- 
sons for being married without delay, they come to Sit. John’s 
Church and request that they be married the next day. Informa- 
tion from the pastor of A concerning their freedom and dispensa- 
tions from the banns having been obtained, they are married the 
following day. 

Q. 1. How is a quasi-domicile for marriage acquired? 

Q. 2. Did the pastor of St. John’s assist validly and lawfully 
at the marriage in this case? 

Solution 1. A quasi-domicile may be acquired in two ways: 
(1) by residence in a place joined with the intention of remaining 
there the greater part of the year; (2) by actual residence in a 
place for the greater part of a year. Residence (commoratio) here 
means: (a) that one is personally present in a place, (b) as an 
inhabitant. For personal presence it is not sufficient, according to 
the common view of canonists, that one transfer his personal effects 
to a place, neither is this requisite, but he himself must be there. 
By inhabitant is to be understood one who lives in a certain place 
as a dweller, making his home there either in his own or in an- 
other’s house. A visitor who calls on a friend with the intention 
of returning home after a few days does not acquire a quasi- 
domicile at the friend’s house; neither does an employee who leaves 
home each day for business in a neighboring city acquire a quasi- 
domicile in his place of work. As regards the places where these 
persons visit or work they are not inhabitants, but transients. 

In the first manner of acquiring a quasi-domicile no given period 
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of residence is required. As there is correspondence between the 
manner of acquiring a quasi-domicile and that of acquiring a 
domicile (“quasi domicilum acquiritur commoratione uti supra” 
—Canon 92, No. 2), it seems that a quasi-domicile no less than a 
domicile, is acquired from the moment that the two -requisites— 
residence and intention—are combined. This was the teaching of 
the Instructions of the Holy Office of June 7, 1867; “Ad constitu- 
endum quasi domicilium, duo simul requiruuntur: habitatio nempe 
in co loco, ubi matrimonium contrahitur atque animus ibidem per- 
manendi per majorem anni partem. Quapropter si legitime constet 
vel ambos vel alterutrum ex sponsis animum habere permanendi 
per majorem anni pariem, ex eo primum die quo duo haec simul 
concurrent, judicandum est quasi domicilium acquisitum fuisse.” 
The Ne Temere decree of 1908 abolished the quasi-domicile as far 
as marriage was concerned and substituted the month’s residence, 
The Code has retained the month’s residence, but has restored the 
matrimonial quasi-domicile. . 

2. The question of domicile or quasi-domicile since the legisla- 
tion of 1908 has not the importance it once possessed. Every pastor 
now assists validly at marriages within his own territory, no mat- 
ter where the parties come from. Hence as Vernon and Marion 
were married in St. John’s Church before the pastor of that church, 
and as their previous pastor testified to the absence of impediments, 
there is no reason for doubting the validity of the marriage. 

The Pastor of St. John’s also assisted lawfully at the marriage, 
unless there was a doubt as to the parties really having acquired 
a quasi-domicile in the parish. 

According to Canon 1097, when the parties to a marriage are 
subject (by reason of domicile, quasi-domicile or month’s resi- 
dence) to one pastor, it is not lawful (unless there be a weighty 
reason that excuses) for another pastor to whom the parties are 
not subject in any of the aforementioned ways, to assist at the 
marriage without the first pastor’s permission. Hence we conclude 
that if the pastor of St. John’s had not ascertained that Vernon 
and Marion were quasi-domiciled in his parish, he did not assist 
lawfully at the marriage, since he lacked authorization from the 
pastor of their domicile, i. e., from the Ordinary. The parties had 
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relinquished their domicile in the parish of A, but they had not 
relinquished their diocesan domicile by moving to the episcopal 
city, as they were still in the same diocese. A weighty reason, such 
as urgent need of celebrating a marriage at once and impossibility 
of obtaining permission in time, excuses from the duty of seeking 
the permission; but no such reason seems to have existed in the 


present case. 











LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monxs oF BucKFastT ABBEY 
The Feast of the Precious Blood of Our Lord 


The month of July has received, in these latter years, a special 
consecration by being set apart, in an especial manner, for the 
honor and worship of the Precious Blood of the Saviour of man- 
kind. Just as June is the month of the Sacred Heart, so is July 
_ the month of the Precious Blood—though we do not, of course, 
claim for this devotion the universality and intensity of interest 
with which the faithful honor the Divine Heart of Our Lord. The 
feast was originally fixed for the first Sunday of July, but is now 
kept on the first day of that month. It was instituted as a feast 
of the Universal Church by Pope Pius IX, and the motive which 
prompted the great Pontiff to do so was his gratitude to God, in 
the latter years of his Pontificate, for his liberation from the sorrows 
and persecutions which had afflicted him and the Church in the 
early years of his occupancy of the Chair of St. Peter. The Bre- 
viary and Missal also contain an Office and Mass of the Precious 
Blood upon the Friday of the fourth week in Lent. The Office, 
on both days, is identical. Thus the Most Precious Blood, like 
the Sorrows of Mary, has the distinction of being commemorated 
twice in the course of the year. Lately, however, since the return 
to the earlier and purer traditions of liturgical prayer, which was 
initiated by the Bull Divino Afflatu of Pius X, the Lenten feast of 
the Precious Blood has disappeared from the Calendar and is only 
kept here and there where the Ordo has not yet been brought into 
conformity with the spirit and letter of the Reform of the late Pope. 

1. Though the feast is of but recent institution and its Office dates 
back no further than the seventeenth century, it is, in a sense, as 
old as the Church, that is, when we consider its formal object. 
That object is of the very essence of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, since it is the life-giving Blood of the spotless Lamb of God 
first shed in reality and truth upon the altar of the Cross and now 
poured out mystically until the end of time, upon a thousand altars, 
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“from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof” (Malach., 
ij.2). 

Redemption and salvation is by the Blood of Christ. So St. 
Peter tells the early believers: “You were not redeemed with cor- 


ruptible things, as gold or silver, from your vain conversation. .. . 
But with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a Lamb unspotted and 
undefiled” (I Peter i, 18, 19). The shedding of blood has always 
appeared to man as the most perfect homage that he could offer 


to the Deity. So we find rites and ceremonies including the effu- 
sion of blood—sometimes even of human blood—among all nations, 
both in ancient times and in our own. We all know of the inde- 
scribable horrors of the human sacrifices offered on a frightful 
scale by the Carthaginians and Phenicians of old, and by the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Mexico, where the temples reeked with the blood 
of slaughtered humanity. The Jewish people—the one chosen race 
that worshipped the true God—had its ritual worship which con- 
sisted in the destruction of life and the outpouring of blood. God 
Himself gave to Moses an elaborate ceremonial and sacrificial code, 
Himself designating the victims which He would be pleased to ac- 
cept and specifying the manner of their immolation, down to the 
minutest detail thereof. 

The notion of sacrifice is rooted in these two ideas: on the one 
hand the sacrifice, destruction or dedication of a material thing— 
especially if it is endowed with life—is meant to be, and is vaguely i 
felt to be an act of acknowledgment of the supreme dominion of 
God over all things, and over man in particular. In order to 
acknowledge and worship the Majesty of God we would fain offer 
Him gifts which are but the external, tangible proof, or manifes- 
tation, of this our attitude of mind in the presence of God. On the 
other hand, a sacrifice is always in the nature of a substitute. The 
victim that we immolate, the life that we destroy, or the thing set 
apart and definitely removed from its ordinary uses, is simply sub- 
stituted for our own selves. As the victim’s blood is poured out 
we proclaim before heaven and earth that God is the master of life: 
if it so pleased Him, He might at any moment take back that life 
which He Himself gave, even as we destroy the life of the victim 
whose blood stains the altar. Man has power over the lower cre- 
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ation, and so has a right to take their life, and when he offers this 
life to the Creator, he at the same time substitutes it for his own, 
which he acknowledges to belong to God, even more than to him- 
self. Moreover, the shedding of blood includes the notion of sin 
and its expiation. Blood is felt by man as possessed of the power 
of cleansing the stains of the soul. In the Old Law, the shedding 
of blood was a distinctive characteristic of divine worship: “almost 
all things,” says St. Paul, “are cleansed with blood, and without 
shedding of blood there is no remission” (Heb. ix, 22). Blood is, 
so to speak, the highest expression of worship, because it is, as it 
were, the very seat of life and was thus considered by the Jews; 
hence the shedding of blood, or the offering thereof, is simply the 
offering of life to God. 

The sacrifices of the Old Law had no intrinsic value of their 
own: they could only procure a legal purification, whereas sin can 
only be washed away by the tears of repentance. Then, as now, 
“with burnt offerings Thou wilt not be delighted: -A sacrifice to 
God is an afflicted spirit: a contrite and humbled heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise” (Pr. Lt, 18, 19). Thus the sacrifices of 
the Old Law could only take away sin if they were the outward 
expression of an inward change of heart. St. Paul never wearied 
of reminding the Christians of Palestine, who long clung to, and 
hankered after, the ritual of the Temple, that the Law was but a 
shadow of the good things to come, and that its sacrifices could 
never “make the comers thereunto perfect . . . for it is impossible 
that with the blood of oxen and goats sin should be taken away” 
(Heb. x). “But Christ being come an high priest of the good 
things to come . . . . by His own blood, entered one into the holies” 
(Heb. ix); thus reconciling heaven and earth, so that henceforth 
we may have “a confidence in the entering into the holies, by the 
blood of Christ” (Heb. x, 19). 

2. The Precious Blood of Jesus Christ and its life-giving virtue 
was foreshadowed from the beginning of human history. “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the earth,” God said 
to the first murderer; “now, therefore, cursed shalt thou be upon 
the earth, which hath opened her mouth, and received the blood 
of thy brother at thy hand.” (Gen. iv.) In the blood of the just 
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Abel, so cruelly spilt by the hand of his brother, St. Paul sees a 
type of the Blood of the Holy One of God, shed, indeed, by wicked 
men, but purifying and blessing the earth that drank it; for “you 
are come to mount Sion . . . and to Jesus, the Mediator of the 
New Testament, and to the sprinkling of blood which speaketh 
better than that of Abel.” (Heb. xii, 22, 24). 


“While Abel’s blood for vengeance pleads, 

What Jesus shed, still intercedes 

For those who wrong Him most.” 
In Jesus “it hath well pleased the Father . . . to reconcile all 
things to Himself, making peace through the blood of His cross, 
both as to the things that are on earth and the things that are in 
heaven.” (Coloss. vi, 13, 20). Sin has made us slaves of Satan— 
we were in bondage, without hope of rescue. The Blood of the 
Lamb, being offered up to the Father, has blotted out sin by atoning 
for it; in such wise were we made free by Christ. The Precious 
Blood has blotted out the fatal handwriting that was contrary to us. 
Its life-giving and life-preserving efficacy is daily exercised through 
the Sacraments of the Church. Above all, in the Mass, that 
wondrous stream ever flows on, with an impetuosity that “maketh 
glad the city of God.” 

The Church is the everlasting trophy of the victory of the Blood 
of Christ. It cleanses the children of God “from all sin (I. Jo. i, 7), 
and throughout eternity, the Saints bow down before the Lamb, 
proclaiming that He has redeemed them to God “in His Blood, 
out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
(Apoc. v, 9.) 

3. The offices of the feast consist mainly of those passages of 
the New Testament which speak directly of the efficacy and worth 
of the Precious Blood, and of such texts of the Old Testament in 
which the Sacred Blood of the Lamb is foreshadowed. 

The Introit of the Mass is the hymn of the Saints which St. 
John overheard when, upon the Lord’s day, he was in the spirit, in 
the island of Patmos: ‘Thou hast redeemed us, O Lord, in Thy 
Blood ....” The Collect, in its first member, states the great 
dogmatic fact that it was only by the Blood of Jesus that God willed 
to become reconciled with the world. So we pray: “in such wise, 
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with solemn worship, to reverence the price of our salvation, and 
in its might to find our defence against the evils of this life, that we 
may attain in heaven to the everlasting happiness it has bought for 
us.” The Epistle is the well-known passage of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Hebrews in which Christ, the true high-priest, is described as 
entering the true Holy of Holies, Heaven, carrying in His hands, 


not the blood of animals, but garments dyed in His own Blood. 

The Blood of Christ is our only hope, the one source of all grace; 
hence the Postcommunion prays that this Precious Blood may be 
within us “as a fountain of water springing forth unto eternal life.” 

The Office of Matins and Lauds is not unworthy of the sublime 
object of our worship on this day, though here also we feel com- 
pelled once more to make the admission which we made when 
speaking of the Office of the Sacred Heart. This comparatively 
modern Office lacks the indefinable charm, so elusive, yet so over- 
powering, of the older liturgical compositions. The hymn of Ves- 
pers is the work of the saintly Cardinal Bellarmine. It is correct as 
a metrical hymn and quite up to the standard of the neo-classical 
compositions of those days: yet how far more touching are the 
simpler, if less polished and correct, lines of the old Christmas hymn: 

Nos quoque qui sancto tuo 
Redempti sanguine sumus, 
Ob diem natalis tui 
Hymnum novum concinimus. 

The hymn of Matins describes the effects of the Precious Blood 
and the wonderful love which prompted God to cleanse the world, 
not by the destroying waters of the Flood, as in the days of Noe, 
but by the Blood of His Son. 

In the lessons of the third Nocturn, St. Augustine explains the 
efficacy of the blood and water which issued from the side of the 
dead Christ, when it was opened by the soldier’s lance. ‘Men had 
power to sell themselves, but to redeem themselves they had none. 
The Redeemer came and gave the price: He shed His Blood and 
bought the world. You ask what He has bought? See what He 
gave and you shall understand what He bought. The price is the 
Blood of Christ. What is its worth? What, if not that of the 
whole earth? What, if not of all the nations?” Then the holy 
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Doctor proceeds to explain that the Blood of Christ is ours if we 
will but make use of it—it has been shed in vain, as far as we are 
concerned, if we refuse to belong to Christ. “This is the great 
thing about the Blood of Christ, He has given it once and He has 
given it for all. To those of good will, it works unto salvation; to 
those of evil will, unto perdition.” : 

4. Would that all men would take to heart these solemn words 
of the great African Doctor. The Blood of Jesus is our riches and 
spiritual adornment. The Blood of the Lamb takes away our 
sins: if we wash our garments in this saving Blood, we shall be 
secure against the wrath to come. Where there is no sin, there is 
no room for fear, and we are assured by the Apostle of that love 
which casteth out fear that “the Blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, cleanseth us from all sin” (1 Jo. i, 7). 

Let us often say with the Church: “Te ergo, quaesumus, tuts 
famulis subveni, quos pretioso sanguine redemisti.” We are 
marked, as with a seal, by the Blood of the Son of God and thus 
protected from the evil that goeth by in the darkness. ‘The blood 
shall be unto you for a sign in the houses where you shall be: and 
I shall see the blood, and shall pass over you; and the plague shall 
not be upon you to destroy you” (Exod. xii, 13). 

The Blood of Jesus Christ is not only an object of worship: it 
is also the drink and refreshment of our soul. The cup of salvation 
_ contains, not wine, but the life-giving Blood of Jesus Christ. It is 
indeed a cup of gladness, the contents whereof may well fill our 
souls with divine transports of joy and love. May our lips, so 
often dyed with the crimson Blood of the Divine Lamb, eternally 
sing its power and sweetness! 






































ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


APOSTOLIC DELEGATION ESTABLISHED IN ALBANIA 





In order to assist the bishops of Albania and help them to estab- 
lish an efficient government in the dioceses which have suffered 
severely through the European war, the Holy Father has decided 
to give an Apostolic Delegation to that country. The Apostolic 
Delegation is to have his residence at Skodra. (Letters Apostolic, 
November 12, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 185.) 


NorTHERN ONTARIO, CANADA, RAISED TO AN APOSTOLIC 
VICARIATE 





The Prefecture Apostolic of Northern Ontario, Canada, was 
advanced to the status of Vicariate Apostolic, because the number 
of Catholics, of churches and chapels, and of priests attending the 
same, had happily increased so as to make it possible to raise that 
district to the dignity of a Vicariate Apostolic. The Vicar Apos- 
tolic to be in charge of the district shall be a bishop. (Letters 
Apostolic, November 27, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 
186.) 


Se RNIB REN ES Sn ee ee a a aii et 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY ERECTED AT MiLan, ITALY 


The Holy Father expresses his approval of the erection of a 
Catholic University in the important city of Milan, northern Italy, 
and congratulates the head of the committee which is about to com- 
plete the plans for the great undertaking. The Supreme Pontiff 
says that the founding of Catholic schools, and especially of Catho- 
lic universities, is the most efficacious means of combating the evils 
arising from the public or so-called neutral schools, which as is 
known carry the idea of neutrality into the domain of religion, 
that is to say, they ignore religion. (Letters Apostolic, February 
9, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 195.) 


SACRED IMAGES OF A CERTAIN NEw SCHOOL OF ARTISTS 
y ARE CONDEMNED 





The Holy Office declares that religious pictures of a certain 
school of artists who exhibit specimens of their art in a booklet 
940 
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entitled (as translated from the French): “The Passion of Our 


Lord Jesus Christ,” by Cyril Verschaeve, are forbidden and if per- 
haps some of them are found in churches or oratories, they must 


be removed at once. (S. Congregation of the Holy Office, March 
30, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 197.) 


Lay ASSOCIATIONS OR SociETIES Not DirectLy SuBJECT 
To BisHop As ASSOCIATIONS 


A bishop of the Republic of Argentina, South America, con- 
sulted the Holy See to know whether he had jurisdiction over 
societies such as that of St. Vincent de Paul. He believed that 
according to the Canons of the Code which speak of associations 
of the faithful (Canon 700 and following) he had the right to 
supervise their government and their work. The Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul had, however, objected to the interference of the 
bishop, claiming that it was not an ecclesiastical society or organi- 
zation, though its work and purpose are akin to that of ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations instituted for works of Christian charity. The 
S. Congregation answers that there is a difference between societies, 
associations or organizations erected by authority of the Holy See 
or the bishop, and those organized by the free will of lay persons 
without the ecclesiastical authority having given them official recog- 
nition as a church organization. These lay organizations are not 
subject to the bishop in as far as they are organizations. But in- 
asmuch as they are Catholics and subjects of the Church, they are 
subject to the vigilance of the Bishop and he has the right and duty 
to admonish them and insist on obedience if the doings of either 
individual Catholics or a society of Catholics act against principles 
of Catholic faith or morality. (S. Congregation of the Council, 
November 13, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 135.) 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 












ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


REQUIEM MASSES ON THE THIRD AND SEVENTH Day, Monvy’s 


Minp, ANNIVERSARY AND DatLty MaAssEs 





Question: Will you kindly explain the new rubrics of the Missal on Requiem 
Masses that may be said on the Third, Seventh and Thirtieth Day, also Anni- 
versary and Daily Requiem Masses? SACERDOS. 



























| 
| 
| 
| Answer. The Masses of the third, seventh, and thirtieth day 
and Anniversary Requiem Masses are privileged Masses in this 
| sense that they may be said on days when the ordinary Requiem 
Mass, called in the rubrics the Missa quotidiana de Requie is not 
allowed. 

They may be said on all days except the following: 

| (1) Sundays; 

(2) Holydays of obligation including the suppressed ones; 

(3) All Souls’ Day; 

(4) Doubles of the first and second Class; 

(5) Privileged Octaves, of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Pen- 
tecost, Ascension, Corpus Christi, and privileged octaves for some 
diocese or religious Order; 

(6) Privileged Vigils of Christmas, Epiphany and Pentecost; 

(7) Privileged Ferias of Ash Wednesday and the entire Holy 
Week ; 

(8) Days on which the rubrics prescribe the conventual Mass, 
if there is but one priest to say that Mass; 


(9) During the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Note that the rubrics allow not only a high Mass, but also a 
low Mass for these special Requiem Masses. The third, seventh, 
thirtieth day and the anniversary may be figured either from the 
day of death or from the day of burial. 

The same privileges, provided it is a Requiem High Mass, apply 
to anniversaries in a wider sense, namely those which without 
regard to the real anniversary of death or burial are to be said 
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annually by reason of some foundation, or which are said yearly 


for the deceased members of some community; also for the High 
Masses of Requiem which are sung for eight days in succession, 
beginning with All Souls’ Day, for the faithful departed of a 


parish. 

The same privileges apply also to high or low Masses of Requiem 
said for a person who died away from home. The old rubrics 
demanded that this Mass had to be said on the first day after the 
news of the death had been received, while the new rubrics allow 
to choose any day with the exception of the days mentioned in the 
nine classes given above. 

In the ordinary Requiem Masses, called Missae quotidianae de- 
functorum, the rubrics distinguish between high and low Masses. 
Generally speaking, the Church does not favor common Requiem 
Masses because the Mass should, as a rule, correspond with the 
office of the day, and while there is a special reason for the above 
mentioned Masses on the third, seventh, thirtieth day and on the 
anniversary, there is not the same reason to allow an ordinary 
Requiem Mass to make Holy Mass differ from the divine office 
of the day. 

High Masses of Requiem are forbidden on the following days: 

(1) All feasts with the rank of a double, even a duplex minus; 

(2) All Sundays, even on week days on which a Sunday office 
is said, as may happen within the octaves of Christmas and 
Epiphany. 

(3) During the privileged octaves of Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, and octaves priv- 
ileged in some diocese or religious Order ; 

(4) Ash Wednesday and all days in Holy Week; 

(5) Vigils of Christmas, Epiphany, Pentecost ; 

(6) During the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament ; 

(7) Days on which the conventual Mass must be said, if there 
is no other priest to say it; 

(8) On the three Rogation days before Ascension, if there is 
only one Mass in a church and the procession is held. 
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Low Masses of Requiem are forbidden on the following days: 





——— 


(1) On all days on which the Missa cantata de Requie is for- 
bidden ; 

(2) On all days in Lent, except the first day of each week on 
which the office of a semi-double or of the feria is said; 

(3) On all Ember days of the year. If, therefore, in the Ember 
week in Lent there are no other semi-double or ferial days except 
the Ember days, no low Mass of Requiem can be said that week: 

(4) On Monday of the Rogation days; 

(5) On all vigils, though they are only commemorated ; 

(6) On the ferias of Advent between December 17 and 23) 


(7) On the octave day of common octaves. 
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Siienmans: RESERVATION OF SINS WHICH ARE neice BY THR 
CopE WitH EXCOMMUNICATION 





Question: Has the bishop power to make those cases of papal excommunica- 
tions reserved by the Code to the bishop diocesan reserved sins, so that no con- 
fessor can absolve from them unless he receives faculty from the bishop? 
CANCELLARIUS, 

Answer. The Code is not very clear on this point, but there 
are very good reasons for the opinion that the bishop may not 
touch those cases, and if he is not allowed to do so we may rightly 
assume that he does not intend to do so, for we must suppose that 


he above all is willing to obey the higher authority. 


The wording of Canon 898 is responsible for a certain amount 
of uncertainty. I have consulted several commentaries of the 
Code, English, Latin, German, but they carefully avoid discus- 
sion of this question as though it did not exist, and it seems that 
all of them mean to say that the bishop cannot make such papal 
cases diocesan reserved sins. However, they do not say so ex- 
plicitly, and possibly some student with a view different from ours 
can read his own view into those commentaries. 

Why trouble at all with cases to which the Holy See has thought 
it appropriate to attach an excommunication, and why should 
bishops want to make just those cases reserved sins? Has not the 
Holy See many times over indicated that the inferior legislators 
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should not handle matters taken in hand by the Holy See? If the 
Holy See had thought it necessary, it would have made it a re- 
served sin as well as a censure. Canon 898 is not very clear, for 
it says that bishops shall not reserve those sins which by reason 
of a censure are also reserved to the Holy See. If the Code said, 
“which are also reserved by the Holy See” there would be no 
room for doubt. This Canon only speaks of censures reserved to 
the Holy See and of censures reserved to no one, but it is silent 
about censures reserved by the Holy See to the bishop, as, for 
instance, abortion. 

It does not seem logical that a priest, having obtained faculty 
to absolve from the excommunication reserved to the bishop, may 
absolve from such a case as abortion, in which the penitent has 
incurred the censure, but cannot absolve when he committed sin 
but did not incur censure, because the bishop made it a reserved 
sin. rR 

Moreover, what can be the purpose of making these cases dio- 
cesan reserved cases? Is it not sufficient that a censure is put on 
these sins by the Holy See? What should be done is to make these 
censures better known to the people, for they are intended to deter 
the people from committing such sins. Neither censure nor reser- 


vation accomplishes its purpose if they are not made known. [f, 


however, the censure on these sins is made known, the reservation 
of them as reserved sins is altogether superfluous. 


CAN THE BisHor DELEGATE His Priests TO ABSOLVE FROM 
EXCOMMUNICATIONS RESERVED TO HIM BY THE CODE? 
Question: The discussion has come up whether the bishop can delegate his 


priests to absolve from excommunications reserved to the Ordinary by the new 


Code of Canon Law. Will you kindly give your opinion on this matter? 
CANCELLARIUS, 


Answer. Canon 199 states that power of jurisdiction, whether 
ordinary or delegated by the Holy See, may be delegated for an 
individual act as well as habitually. Again Canon 2253, 3° says 
very plainly that from a censure reserved by law he who consti- 
tuted the censuré, or he to whom it is reserved, or his delegate, may 
absolve from the censure. 
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WHETHER AND UNDER }WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES THE PRAygps 
AFTER Low Mass May Be OmiITTED; USE oF 
Hoty WaTER IN CHURCH. 
Question: Is there any rubric or regulation regarding the omission of the 
prayers after Low Mass whenever Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament 


follows the Mass? Some say that these prayers should be omitted and others 
say that it is not Idwful to omit them. 


Is there any rubric or regulation regarding the taking of Holy Water when 
entering or leaving the church. Some say that there is a regulation stating that 
persons entering the church should bless themselves with Holy Water, but 
should not do so when leaving the church. I believe that a person should do so 
as often as one passes the container of Holy Water. PAROCHUS. 


Answer. A decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, June 20, 
1913, rules that when a low Mass is celebrated with some solem- 
nity, for instance, first Holy Communion, Confirmation, General 
Communion, or if immediately after the Mass there follows some 
sacred function or pious exercise without the priest leaving the 
altar, the prayers after Mass may be omitted. From the wording 
of the decree one cannot prove that the prayers must be omitted, 
but rather that they may be omitted. We hope the good judgment 


of the priests stationed at the same church will cause them to agree 
on either always saying these prayers, or always omitting them 
when according to this decree they may be omitted, so that uni- 
formity in this matter is obtained. 


The only rubrics or liturgical laws concerning Holy Water refer 
to its blessing and the Asperges, and to the priest leaving the 
sacristy to say Holy Mass. He is directed to take Holy Water, if 
carrying the chalice he can conveniently do so. Returning from 
Holy Mass the rubrics of the Missal do not mention taking Holy 
Water at the entrance to the sacristy, and it is therefore to be 
omitted. In reference to the people there is no law obliging them 
or insisting on their taking Holy Water to bless themselves when 
entering or leaving the church. The frequent use of it is to be 
encouraged because the Holy See has granted an indulgence of a 
hundred days each time one blesses himself with Holy Water, say- 
ing, “In the Name of the Father,” etc. 


Originally the use of water for washing one’s hands before en- 
tering the church was merely a symbolical action, and the water 
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was not blessed. In the third century we read of the blessing of 
water in the Orient for specified purposes. In the collection of 
prayers of Bishop Serapion of Thumuis (died 362) we find two 
formulas for the blessing of water, which shows the use of Holy 
Water to have existed at an early date in the church in Egypt. 
In the West we read of the blessing of water in houses of the 
faithful in the sixth century. In the eighth century it was used 


also in liturgical functions. 


TRANSFERRING RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS FROM ONE HOUSE TO 
ANOTHER TO KEEP THEM PERMANENTLY IN OFFICE 


Rev. and Dear FATHER: 

You stated in THe Homitetic AND PAstorAL REviEw, volume XXI, page 552, 
that it was against the spirit of the law of the Code, and deserving of censure 
that certain religious superiors, having completed their second term of superior- 
ship in one house, are moved to another and perhaps to a third one, to stay prac- 
tically always in office. Now I have received information that this question was 
privately put before the S. Congregation of Religious. This S. Congrega- 
tion answered that it is pure invention to say that it (The Congregation) would 
sooner or later administer a severe rebuke to religious communities indulging 
in said practice of shifting superiors to keep them permanently in office. Also 
the other opinion expressed by you in this matter, that said practice is against 
the spirit and purpose of the law of the Code was considered an arbitrary 
opinion by the S. Congregation. It would be well to correct your statements 
in accord with these declarations of the S. Congregation, for though it is not a 
public and official declaration, still it shows the mind of the Roman authorities. 

RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer. We cheerfully state this unofficial declaration of the 
S. Congregation which is opposed to our own idea of the law. It 
is to be regretted that such is the mind of this particular law, for 
in many other matters the Code is rather kind to the common sub- 
ject and well defines the rights of both superior and subject. It 
seemed, therefore, but natural to adopt our view, favoring the sub- 
ject, and insisting on what seemed apparently the purpose of the 
law. If the law is to be taken in the sense of such declaration of 
the S. Congregation, it will, for one thing, afford little relief to the 
subjects of permanent superiors who during a long term of 
superiorship may have forgotten how it feels to be a subject and 
to depend on the superior of the house for everything the subject 
needs and ought to have. 
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INITIAL INVOCATIONS OF LITANIES 


Question: In the recitation of various litanies is the “Christ have mercy on 
us,” to be said twice? In some prayer books the invocation “Christ have mercy 
on us,” is repeated, while in some others it is not repeated, for instance: 

Lord have mercy on us, 
Christ have mercy on us, 
Lord have mercy on us, 
Christ have mercy on us, 
Christ hear us, etc. 
Curatus, 


Answer. It is evident that in the given example the fourth inyo- 


’ 


cation, “Christ have mercy on us,” is a mistake very likely caused 


first by oversight of the proofreader and afterwards copied by other 


editors without noticing the error. We need only compare the 
official Latin text in the Roman Ritual and in the Roman Breviary 


and we shall see at once that all litanies approved for public recita- 
tion do not have the fourth invocation given in the above example. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of Angust 

SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BepE Jarrett, O.P. 
TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE COMMANDMENTS IN GENERAL (Second Table of the Law) 


1. It seemed to Our Blessed Lord, whose eyes could see all the 
past and future, as well as the present, that the Apostles were indeed 
much to be envied by those who heralded His coming, and by those 
who were to follow after. How many indeed must have looked 
forward to the days of the Messiah hoping (as did Simeon), after 
all the prophecies, to have seen at least once the Lord come into 
His own Temple! How many were in the after years to wish their 
times had been cast with His; to have seen the King in His beauty 
would have been (they think) to have loved and followed Him. 
To both was the high privilege denied, nor is it very clear that 
either prophets and kings, or the Christians who have followed after, 
would have appreciated Christ Our Lord any more than did the 
people of His own time, or been any more faithful to Him than 
were the Apostles. Moreover, He has Himself spoken that verdict 
which gives us a sense of our greatness: “Blessed are they who 
have not seen and have believed.” Certainly, the question put 
immediately by the lawyer showed a hopeless misunderstanding 
of the situation. To him it seemed that in this startling Gospel 
there was something to be heard, new and original. He evidently 
imagined Our Lord would make so solemn a statement, and that 
he, himself, would be able to point out to the people how much 
foolishness it contained, or how it violated their clear law of Moses. 
He asked Our Lord, therefore, what was this new gospel; but Our 
Lord who always answered a fool according to his folly, answered 
the lawyer out of the treatises of the Law, “What is written in the 
Law? How readest thou?” And the man who had probably 
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kept this text in his mind in order to be able to nullify and make 
mock of the recommendations of Our Lord, found himself putting 
Our Lord in the very position he, himself, had meant to occupy, 
Then finding, or thinking to find a loophole of excuse, for he 
wanted to let the people see he had no difficulty in accepting this 
saying, and, indeed, had quoted it himself, he resumed his pre- 
tended perplexity by posing Our Lord with another of the stock 
arguments of the Rabbis, “Yes, that, of course, is clear, and I knew 
that, but who is my neighbor?” Do you see the malice of the 
question? Will Our Lord include the Samaritans and anger the 
priesthood? Will He include amongst the neighbors to be loved 
the hated Romans, and raise against Himself the popular fury 
of the mob? He solves the difficulty by a parable, and makes the 
lawyer himself praise openly a Samaritan. 

2. Here, certainly is a parable for all time. Who is my neigh- 
bor? Well, first before that question is answered, let us put another, 
How must I love my neighbor? For God’s sake. But why? 
Because God has made him and loved him. I may love him for 
what he is in himself? His kindness to me, his personal appearance, 
his admirable character, at any rate, just because I love him? Yes, 
I may love him because of all these things; but these may not be 
the grounds of my love. The ground of my love must be only 
because he is of God, created by God, ransomed by God’s death. 
Why this tremendous insistence upon God as the ground of my 
love for my neighbor? Because the other reasons may cease to 
move me, and I must not thereby relax my love. My friend may 
grow unkind, lose his attractiveness, his beauty become dull and 
uninteresting to me, and I must still love him as I love myself. 
Indeed, there are very many for whom by nature I can have no 
attraction, and whom yet I must love, poor, old, dull, boisterous, 
vulgar people, enemies in war, rivals in trade, criminals against 
every law. I must love even these, love all the world? Certainly, 
there is no limit to my love in width, since its only ground is God’s 
creation and redemption, and He has made and created all the world. 
But am I to love all the world the same? Perhaps I have tried 
and have set myself that ideal and already failed? Yes, of course, 
for what is the use of trying that? I cannot possibly love all the 
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world alike. God certainly does not. He loves some more than 
others and since His love is causative, these whom most He loves, 
are His saints, graded in hierarchy according to the measure of His 
love for them. But must I feel love for them? No, for in the 
service of God, feeling just counts nothing at all. What then does 
love here mean? What does the love of God mean? Feeling? 
No. Incessant prayer? Certainly not; because not he that saith 
Lord, Lord, but he that doth the will of the Father alone is a 
real lover of God. Yes, and precisely those are lovers of the brother- 
hood who obey the Commandments. 

3. The love of the brotherhood is summed up then in the seven 
Commandments that make up the second table of the Law; we 
then truly love our brother when we repudiate killing and stealing 
in thought or word or deed, when we lay aside lying judgments, 
and unkindness of speech, calumny, detraction, and every falsehood, 
for in common truthfulness rests the only possibility of social life, 
when we distract our thoughts from impurity, and hold our lips 
clean of it, and do no injury to the body either of ourselves or of 
others, when, lastly, we pay reverence and respect to all those in 
authority over us whether by the natural bond of parentage, or the 
organization of Church or State, the profession or business into 
which we have entered. Without these things and their exact 
fulfillment, there is no perfect love of the brotherhood, for it is not 
passion that represents love, not the sudden stir of feeling—love 
lies rather in act, in doing the will of God to them, a will declared 
once upon the mountain and never abrogated, never destroyed, but 
in the New Testament developed and fulfilled. “Who is my neigh- 
bor? Nay, rather whose neighbor am I? Not, who is obliged to 
be kind to me? but to whom must I show that kindness which I 
have experienced at the hands of God? To all the world. The 
result, therefore, of my love God is a love for all His creatures, 
just because they are His first, and then, secondly, for whatever 
especially I may see in them. Can I have my special friends even 


among those who do wrong? May I shower my affections even on 


the robbers amongst whom the man fell, as well as on the man 
himself? Yes, love Samaritans and robbers, love all the world, as 
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you, who know your own evil, desire still to be loved by God and 
the friends of God. 





























THIRTEENTH: SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PENANCE 


III 


1. How extraordinarily full of disappointment does Our Lord’s 
life appear as we read it in the Gospels. Never a soul to be trusted 
(save one only) that does not fail in its trust; hardly any one but 
follows Him out of self-interest: “Unless you see signs and won- 
ders you will not believe,’ and even when signs and wonders are 
shown them, how very feeble is the response, of how short dura- 
tion. The Apostles, as we know, were not exempt from this failure 
to respond to His kindness; all His followers—save only one— 
iT have let Him down. Yet there are also glimpses given us in the 
iH Gospels of souls who were conscious of His mercifulness, and who 
did return to thank Him, or in some swift answer show that they 
understood. It was the faith of a Centurion that excelled all the 
faith of Israel. It was a Samaritan who returned to thank Him 
while the nine Jews were silent. Perhaps we can explain in the 
case set in to-day’s Gospel, the ingratitude of the “other nine” by 
saying that they did not refer the miracle to Him but only to their 
fulfilment of the law. It was He indeed who had pointed out to 
them the way of escape, of cure: but He merely repeated the words 
of the Book of Moses, and consequently to them He rather pointed 
to their own remedy than gave one Himself. With the Samaritan 
it was otherwise, for though his leaders accepted the Pentateuch, 
their religious beliefs and customs were so overlaid with pagan 
rites and ceremonies that there was certainly among them no abso- 
lute insistence on the observance of the Mosaic Law. Indeed it 
may be said that the full acceptance of, and devotion to, the Law 
was not among them, as it was among the Jews, the essential side 
of religion. Consequently, where the other nine could possibly 
have conceived of the Law and the priestly power as all that was 
concerned in their healing, the Samaritan would have had no such 
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misunderstanding. He had shown himself to the priest so as to 
escape the ceremonial uncleanness and social disabilities ordained 
by the law for lepers, but he realized that it was Our Lord’s per- 
sonal interposition, a direct miracle, that had affected him. Hence 
he had returned to give thanks to that Person to whom alone (as 
to no other cause) he attributed his cure. His very lack of Judaism 
enabled him to see more clearly. Yet Our Lord’s final answer is 
significant. To a semi-infidel He says, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” 

2. Of course, we see in this miracle a perfectly clear analogy 
of what is done in the soul by grace at the moment of forgiven sin. 
On the one hand, there is a leprosy, a defilement which entering 
into the very centre of the soul taints its every act and thought. 
Secondly, this leprosy is taken away when the sinner “shows him- 
self to a priest,” exhibits carefully, and as He ordained, the story 
of his fall to the Confessor, shows himself, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, as he really is in the sight of God. Thirdly, the only cause 
of his remission of sin is faith, in which is included sorrow, and 
from which will flow gratitude. Now, we have to learn the lesson 
of the Samaritan and realize that the innermost meaning of all 
our confessional graces is the Person of the Son of God. To whom 
shall we go to Confession? It does not really matter, not essen- 
tially; it only matters that we go to a priest lawfully approved, 
beyond that the rest is merely a question of minor moment. Oh, 
but the saints were very careful of the choice of their confessors, 
troubled themselves a great deal till they had found some one who 
understood them and who could help them forward. True, this is 
found in the Autobiography of St. Theresa and in other like books, 
and so is indeed the way of some saints; but then it must be re- 
membered also that the Confessor was needed to guide and direct 
the penitent, whereas the more normal thing is to have one’s sins 
forgiven. In other words, let us have directors by all means to 
whom we can go for guidance and advice, priests who have come 
to know us and who can, out of their experience of us, and of 
others, help us to be wise in our judgments and decisions; but 
we shall not need to go to our director every time, still less to 
demand words of comfort at every time. We receive in the con- 
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fessional the grace of God, we are washed by His blood, so that 
though a particular priest may out of his knowledge and holiness 
help us more in direction, he cannot help us more in his forgive. 
ness. Weare under obligations not to him, but to Our Lord. It js 
to Our Lord that we turn for mercy and to Him no less that we 
must return with gratitude; we implore His help and thank Him 
for it. He is the central figure of the confessional, by whose 
power the words of absolution are spoken and have avail to cleanse 
us from our leprosy and restore us to cleanness of health. 

3. On-His side, then, we rely absolutely for the power of abso- 
lution; but on our side there must no less be faith, and a faith that 
proceeds to works. Over and above the power of God, the confes- 
sion of sins and the act of sorrow, comes also the satisfaction remain- 
ing due to sin. The confession of sins must, we have said, refer 
(i) to mortal sins, (ii) to all mortal sins committed since the last 
valid confession, (iii) to the number of times, (iv) to any circum- 
stances that materially affect the character of the sin. The sorrow 


for sin must also apply (i) to mortal sins, (ii) to all mortal sins, 


(iii) it must be supernatural, (iv) and include a firm purpose of 
amendment. Well, now, over and above these, the penitent must 
also perform acts of satisfaction. foremost among these are the 
penances given by the priest in the confessional. These should be 
said as soon as possible, before we have time to forget. If we find 
we have forgotten what penance was given us, we should (if we 
can) go back to ask; if we cannot, then say whatever we think it 
was, or, if even that does not help us, at least to say or do some- 
thing to show our attempt at expiation, for satisfaction is based on 
the need to expiate forgiven sin, to pay the debt of temporal pun- 
ishment which yet. remains due to sin after its guilt has been for- 
given. We have indulgences given us to enable us to supply for 
these; we shall have to encounter Purgatory to supply what will 
yet at the end be wanting to us. But we can by austerity, by pa- 
tience, by crosses gladly borne, do something to show our love, for 
the child even is not content merely to be forgiven by its mother 
or its friend. It feels something more is demanded of it, some 
act, some suffering, some sacrifice that costs it suffering, before it 
has made up for its unkindness or ingratitude or want of trust and 
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love. Just in the same way have we all to make satisfaction to 
God in order to expiate our faults and express our love. 


FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Tuy Kincpom CoME 


1. The Gospel of to-day is taken from that Sermon on the 
Mount which has always been considered as perfectly character- 
istic of Our Blessed Lord, His idealism, the delicacy of His con- 
ceptions of human life and human duty, and yet the sturdiness, 
the manliness of His sense of human character and human daring. 
We have then set before us two possible Masters, God and Mam- 
mon, and these are mutually exclusive as. Masters. You can 
indeed hold both together, but you cannot serve both. One must 
be your Master and one your slave. One you will rest upon abso- 
lutely so that it alone can wholly interest you, though you may be 
glad of the service of the other whenever it helps you on. You 
must strike out in one direction or the other, for there are only two 
roads opening before you. You can’t serve God and Mammon; 
note the word serve, it is the crucial word to start from. Then 
Our Lord proceeds to argue that it is right for us to serve God, 
and that having once entered His service, we are no longer to 
worry ourselves about consequences. Let other things take their 
chance, but not God. Be content to aim at Him, because He is the 
highest you can aim at. You can’t go higher than He. Rest in 
that endeavor, for He is the noblest object of all your ambitions. 
Moreover, you can pick up this bit of comfort which Our Lord 
flings you because He knows your ingrained selfishness, namely, 
that with God are really all things, so that you get everything 
in the end, once you have got Him: “In Him are all things’— 
“all these things shall be added unto you.” You must never be 
afraid of committing yourself absolutely to His hands, for He hath 
care of you. Nature has to commit itself to God because it can 
do so little for itself; “birds of the air,” “lilies of the field,” these 
can be hardly at all solicitous for the morrow. Well, you see how 
these are cared for and you know that even when they fail, it is 
only because the decree of the Father has so willed it. Heathens 
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plot and plan and lay by, are anxious about the morrow, but the 
true Christian endeavors by labor to prepare for the future, yet 
he is never solicitous but knows that he is in the hands of a Father 
who realizes his needs better than he does himself. 

2. Well, that state of soul is what we pray for when we ask 
that God’s Kingdom may come, for Our Lord Himself so styles it: 
“Seek ye, therefore, first the Kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” The Kingdom, 
therefore, of God will consist of that state of soul when I am no 
longer a “heathen;” i. e., one solicitous for the morrow: “Be not 


solicitous, therefore, saying what shall we eat or what shall we 
drink or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all these things 
So that settles what is meant by the King- 


9 


do the heathens seek. 
dom of God, it is letting God reign instead of trying to play the 
part of Providence to ourselves: “Your Father knoweth that you 
have need of all these things.” Particularly, don’t you think? we 
of this age need to apply to ourselves to-day’s Gospel? We are 
always so keen on getting money, considering that country alone 
best which is financially most secure, judging men by their pockets 
and not by their hearts. Naturally any one would be considered 
mad who really made no provision for the morrow; but what 
Our Lord does command is that we should not be solicitous about 
it. We can work, remembering our old age ahead, our children, 
the development of the resources of our country, but these things 
must never so engross us as to block out God’s Justice, for that 
last is the main point, and wealth or competence only a means to 
obtain it. The true follower of Christ who prays for the coming 
of God’s Kingdom prays that in his own heart he may learn to 
work without anxiety, never worrying about the future though 
careful of it, and never supposing for a moment that it can ever 
be necessary to give way in any degree to injustice in order to 
secure a living, “O ye of little faith.” 

3. Firstly, then, we aim at securing our mind, putting away all 
vain fears, trusting to God to bless our efforts, generally holding 
ourselves perfectly tranquil in the assurance of His due care of us. 
Secondly, we aim at trying to instil this spirit into others, to get 
Catholics to live up to their faith, not to engage feverishly in trade, 
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but contentedly to do their best and leave results to God, above all, 
never to give way to unlawful and unjust practices however much 
they may be countenanced by society or their own trade. If Cath- 
olics would only live as Catholics, to-morrow the world would be 
saved. Then also I must endeavor to spread these Christian prin- 
. ciples amongst those who are not Catholics, trying to get them to 
accept Christian political economy and not the profiteering polit- 
itical economy taught in all our Universities, which induce men to 
buy cheap and sell dear, to become artificially careful of labor and 
production, to become “economic” by which as often as not is meant 
“inhumanly cruel.” By word, by writing, by the quiet dignity of 
my Christian life I must endeavor to convince them that the Chris- 
tian way is alone the way of justice and peace. Then I have to 
appeal not only to nominal Christians, but also to that majority of 
mankind which at the actual moment still does not believe in 
Christ. At the present day, the larger portion of humanity is 
pagan. Now how can I help to diminish this number? First by 
prayer (a) that God would assist all our missionaries, bless their 
labors, (b) that He would send more laborers into His vineyard. 
Secondly by alms, for I can help the foreign missions by subscrib- 
ing a definite sum annually to some definite missionary work, 
Church Extension Society, by giving to Church collections made 
for that purpose. Thirdly, by seeing that I speak well of mis- 
sionaries, and do not sneer at them. It is a very disappointing form 
of life, full of ups and downs; why stress the failures of which they 
are conscious and not rather be grateful to God for the sincere 
endeavors and their tithe of success? After all, Apollo or Paul 
may sow or water, it is God only who can give increase. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy 


1. Three times over we know that Our Blessed Lord restored 
the dead to life, a little girl, a young man, and Lazurus, pre- 
sumably a man in the prime of life. Now, believing as we do in 
the greatness of the next life and the littleness of this, it seems to be 
extraordinary that He should ever have cared to call back people 
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from the other side of death. What could they possibly gain by 
so poor an exchange? Perhaps He wished them to learn more 
during their second term on earth; but to judge from the accounts 
given it is rather for the sake of their weeping relations and friends 
than for their own sake that they were called back to life: in 
to-day’s Gospel “being moved with mercy towards her He said 
to her, weep not,” etc. You see He was thinking of the widowed 
mother when He commanded the young man to arise, and after 
the miracle was done it is written, “And He gave him to his 
mother.” In the story of the little girl whom He raised from 
death, it is the grief of the parents which most touched Him. Only 
in the account of Lazarus do we miss this thought of relations in 
sorrow as the motive, and stumble instead on that great principle 
of Divine Providence, that Lazarus was let die so that God’s glory 
in his restoration to life might be more in evidence. But why 
should Our Lord be moved by the state of people in grief? Would 
we not expect Him rather to give them the real principles that 
must reconcile us all to the deaths of them we love? To set out 


for us those high ideas of death whereby the Christian bows his 
head almost in gratitude that the half of his soul has been spared 
any more of life’s labor and sorrow, unselfishly counting the gain 
of him whom he loves rather than his own loss? He must, of 
course, have done this numberless times, but in these three cases 
He meant us to realize the essential value of the body even after 
death, and to hope for that blessed remarriage between soul and 


body which we profess as part of our faith in the venerable 
Apostles’ Creed. 

2. The resurrection of the body implies naturally that the 
theory of re-incarnation, lately again brought from the East, can- 
not be maintained, for this doctrine suggests that the relation 
between body and soul is a mere passing connection, and that the 
difference between brute and man is a difference of body and not 
of soul. The theory of re-incarnation, as held in the East, teaches 
the perpetual life of man who is sentenced in his next life to a 
rational or irrational existence according to his merits or demerits 
in this. Hence, whereas the soul continues, merely the body dies, 
a separate and changeable vesture to be easily thrown aside. On 
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the other hand, the very word resurrection means the rising again 
of the same thing; so that the thing that falls is once more re- 
stored to existence. Now the soul has not fallen, it is immortal. 
All that can, therefore, be restored to life is, not the undying soul, 
but the dead body. The resurrection of the dead, therefore, that 
we profess in our primitive creed can only mean that the souls of 
the dead are one day to be re-united to their bodies. This may 
seem to contain certain difficulties, difficulties that were as obvious 
in the Middle Ages as they are now, and set down and answered 
by St. Thomas and other theologians with an engaging frankness 
that shows them as blinking nothing. For instance, the daily ebb 
and flow of the, tissues of the body, the changing material of the 
body itself, implies certainly that our child bodies are not the 
bodies of our boyhood or manhood or old age, that it is impos- ° 
sible, therefore, for the soul to be rejoined to the body, for we 
really have no body properly ours, only a changing thing perpet- 
ually renewed. To this St. Thomas answers that precisely because 
it is always changing its parts and its matter it remains the same, 
for there is something always that through every change persists. 
Hence, while it is true to say that Rome is no longer the Rome of 
1,000 years ago, in material or in population, or that the Tiber has 
ceased at every moment to have the same flood of waters, yet we 
speak of these as Rome and Tiber still, for the renewal has been 
gradual as well as constant. Again, it has been objected that what 
the cannibal eats has passed into his being, and that, therefore, two 
bodies may be so mingled as to become inseparable, or that the 
corrupt flesh turns into earth or grass, and becomes eventually part 
of beast, and finally of man. But the difficulty is largely one of 
imagination. We are unable to imagine what is the essential con- 
stituent of a singular thing. St. Thomas anyway holds that it is 
not essential for the same material constituents of the body to 
persevere to the resurrection; but that all that is required for the 
article of faith is that “enough matter should rise as is necessary 
for the proper species of the human body.” Hence, he follows as 
the more probable opinion in a question admitting of some doubt, 
that we are obliged to believe that the soul will be re-united to 
the body, not indeed identical in material with that body at ‘death 
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laid aside, but corresponding to it in sufficiency of material, and 
made part of us by the informing soul which gives it humanity, 
makes it rational, and claims it as our own. 

3. What reverence then must I have for these eyes of mine 
which will one day actually see the King in His beauty! Ought I 
not indeed to be careful whither I turn them now? And my hands 
which by God’s grace will one day handle the Word of God, how 
carefully must I withhold them from contact with evil. You see 
how wonderful at once becomes this living Tabernacle of God, how 
deep my reverence for it, how great my care of it. For the Chris- 
tian, therefore, “the body of this death” is no longer a mere drag 
on the soul, to be mortified, cut down, denied: it is the means one 
day of getting near to God in His Sacred Humanity. Matter as 
such ceases to be evil, becomes an instrument of good, enters so 
closely into union with the soul as to be essential for our normal 
life, so that even Heaven will not be accidentally complete till in 
our flesh once more we stand to see and praise Him for ever. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Missionary Zeal 


By the Rev. J. B. CULEMANS 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The command of Christ to assist our neighbor ts 
emphatic, and it implies a personal obligation resting upon 
each one of us. 


I. Who is my neighbor? To be specific, I will direct your atten- 
tion to neighbors who are very often overlooked: the pagan 
nations of the world. Our Holy Father himself tells us: 

1. that it tis our bounden duty to assist them and to further 
the work of their conversion; 

2. that we owe tt to God to do this in gratitude for the gift 
of faith. re 


II. How can we help them? Our Holy Father again points the 
way: 
1. by our prayers; : 
2. by fostering missionary vocations, and by providing means 
to educate candidates for the missionary priesthood; 
3. by contributing to the support of the missions. 


“Which of these three in thy opinion was neighbor to him that 
fell among the robbers? But he said: He that showed mercy to 
him. And Jesus said to him: Go and do thou in like manner.” 

These emphatic words of our Saviour cannot be mistaken. He 
does not content himself with generalities. He imposes a clear 
definite command upon each and everyone of us concerning our 
neighbor. It is a personal duty that no one can shirk. 

It was one of the foulest blots upon pagan civilization, brilliant 
as it was in many respects, that the virtue of charity was unknown 
and unpracticed. The poor and the old and the weak and the 
maimed were abandoned to their own fate. Orphanages and asy- 
lums and hospitals are distinctly Christian institutions. Christ 
claims all men as his brothers. If some have helplessly fallen by 
the way, they are entitled to the most loving care, the kindliest 
assistance. For “as long as you did it to one of these my least 
brethren, you did it to me” (Matt., xxv, 39). And the parable 
of the Good Samaritan is a concrete illustration, showing the pre- 
cept put into practice. This is what our Saviour insists. we shall do. 

But, you may ask, who are the ones in greatest need to have an 
immediate claim upon my assistance? To be very definite and to 
bring home to you this duty in a plain unmistakable manner, I 
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shall limit myself to one specific case, to neighbors whose distress 
is direst because so often overlooked: the pagan nations who know 
not God, His Christ, or His Church. 

1. What I shall say today is but an echo of Our Holy Father's 
voice, who recently, in an Apostolic letter, called upon the whole 
Catholic world to extend to them a much larger measure of Chris- 
tian charity. They are our neighbors in all truth, for they are 
creatures of the same God who made you and me. They were 
redeemed by the Blood of the same Saviour who died for you and 
me. They are destined to enjoy the same heavenly bliss which we 
all expect to be our portion in eternity. 

Yet, the Holy Father writes, considering the numerous and 
heavy labors undertaken by our brethren for the propagation of 
the faith, all their efforts, the proofs of their undaunted courage, 
we may well wonder at the numberless heathen who are still 
sitting in the shadow of death. For according to recent statistics, 
their number amounts to a thousand million. Surely this is a 
stupendous figure, when in connection with it we realize that the 
number of Catholics in the whole world amounts only to two hun- 
dred and seventy millions. 

Therefore, the Holy Father continues, “taking compassion on 
the sad fate of this multitude of souls, and as it has always been our 
dearest duty to extend to them the benefits of divine redemption, 
it is also with glad and grateful feelings that we watch the move- 
ment inspired by the Holy Ghost throughout the Catholic world, 
for promoting and developing the missions. It is to urge and 
to further this movement, that after fervently imploring the Lord 
for light and assistance, we address you, venerable Brethren, to 
exhort you, your clergy and your flocks, and to remind you how 
you can best serve this important cause.” 

Besides, consider well how by a special favor of the merciful 
God you are in possession of the true faith and share its innu- 
merable benefits. Hence you are bound by the most sacred obli- 
gations to lend your support to the missions among the infidels. 
“For God gave to everyone commandment concerning his neigh- 
bor.” This commandment is all the more urgent as our neighbor 
is under greater necessity. Who, in fact, stands in greater need 
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of our brotherly assistance than the gentile races, which, in ignor- 
ance of God, are enslaved to blind and unbridled instincts, and live 
under the awful servitude of the evil one? 

Whoever, therefore, contributes, as far as in him lies, to enlighten 
them, chiefly by helping the missionaries, performs his duty in a 
work of the greatest moment, and acquits himself in a manner 
most acceptable of the debt of gratitude he owes to God for the 
grace of his own Faith. 

2. In what manner can we discharge this particular duty, so 
clear and so urgent? Again the Holy Father himself points the 
way. Support can be given to the missions in three different ways, 
each answering the persistent requests of the missionaries them- 
selves. 

(a) The first which is within the reach of all, is to in- 
voke God’s protection. Missionary undertakings .are dry and 
barren unless fecundated by divine grace, as St. Paul himself testi- 
fies: “I have planted, Apollo watered : but God gave the increase.” 
To the acquisition of this grace there is but one way open: per- 
severing and humble prayer. Our Lord reminds us: “Concerning 
anything whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done to them by my 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt., xviii, 19). If ever such prayers 
remain unanswered, it cannot be so in this cause, than which there 
is none more sublime and more agreeable to God. 

Moses standing on the hill, raised his arms to secure divine 
assistance to the Israelites battling with Amalec. So must all 
Christians give the assistance of their fervent prayers to the preach- 
ers of the Gospel exerting themselves in the Lord’s vineyard. You 
can offer up your Holy Masses, your Holy Communion prayers, 
your rosary, for this most deserving and holy end. In this manner 
you have a share in the apostolic work of the Church militant. 
You help to realize that divine petition: Thy kingdom come, that 
God may reign in every heart; that the power of the evil one may 
be broken; that Jesus Christ may everywhere conquer and triumph. 

It is this constant prayer of intercession that makes a Catholic feel 
how intimately he is bound to his God, on the one hand, and to his 
fellow-servants of God on the other. He comes to understand that 
his religion is not a mere name or a badge, not a mere personal 
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security or remedy for one’s ills, but an inheritance which we 
divide with our brethren all over the wide world. 

(b) In the next place we must help to remedy as far as in our 
power lies the scarcity of missionaries. True, not all of you can 
directly contribute to this end. But pray for vocations. , Our Savi- 
our Himself enjoins upon us to ask the Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers into His vineyard. 

A vocation to the priesthood, more particularly to the missionary 
priesthood, is a very special grace of God. And you, Catholic 
parents, can and should foster this grace in the hearts of your chil- 
dren. It is beyond question the highest calling to which God may 
destine them. Sisters are needed as well as priests. Familiarize 
your boys and girls with the requirements of the missions. Hold 
up before them the examples of self-sacrificing devotion of the great 
men and women of the past and the present, who gave up all things 
to follow Christ and to spread His name. Your children will read. 
Put into their hands missionary magazines. They are interesting 
and entertaining. They give them a new outlook on the far-flung 
activities of the Church Catholic. They stimulate their zeal, 
awaken dormant desires in their naturally generous hearts and 
arouse them to whole-souled emulation. Be not over anxious about 
the possible dangers that may befall them in foreign lands. The 
Lord takes care of His own. He knows how to preserve those who 
have given themselves entirely in His keeping. Above all, never 
dissuade any of your children, who show an inclination for the 
foreign apostolate, from following the heavenly voice. It is the 
voice of God Himself. Rob Him not of the souls He has chosen. 
Guide them prudently. Help them to test themselves and to make 
sure that they have taken the right course. But never prevent them 
from attaining their end: to be God’s ministers to those who sit in 
the darkness and shadow of death, to guide their feet in the way 
of peace. Again you can help to support and educate a missionary 
student at home or abroad. Native missionaries in heathen lands 
especially must look beyond their own country for assistance. 
Every missionary bishop is in constant need of it. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith will most readily accede to your 
wishes in this regard and carry out scrupulously whatever direc- 
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tions you may give in connection with your offerings for this 


purpose. 
(c) Lastly, our Holy Father reminds us that abundant 


resources are needed to keep up the missions whose needs have 
greatly increased since the war by the loss of so many schools, hos- 
pitals, orphanages and other free places of refuge. And he appeals 
to all the faithful to exercise their liberality according to their 
means. ‘He that hath the substance of this world and shall see 
his brother in need and shall shut up his bowels from him, doth 
the charity of God abide in him?” (I John iii, 17.) Thus speaks 
John the Apostle about those who suffer from material want. But 
how much more sacred becomes the obligation of the law of charity 
in this matter when it is a question of relieving not only the poverty, 
destitution and other miseries of an infinite multitude of men; but 
also and chiefly of conquering from Satan’s proud dominion to the 
liberty of the children of God an incalculable number of souls. 

Hence we should liberally assist those holy works organized for 
the support of the missions. Among them His Holiness recom- 
mends first the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. Its prin- 
cipal rdle is to supply funds for the support of the missions already 
existing, or for the founding of new ones. We are confident, he 
says, that while immense sums are being expended for the dissemi- 
nation of error, the Catholic world will not permit those who plant 
the truth to struggle with adversity. 

Next His Holiness recommends the work of the Holy Child- 
hood, whose task it is to see that baptism be administered to the 
dying children of infidels. This work is the more commendable 
as it is open to the membership of children, who may thus learn 
to appreciate the gift of faith and to contribute their help to bring 
it to others. 

While both of these organizations are general in their scope, and 
embrace the whole world, our national organizations and mission- 
ary societies should not be forgotten. There is abundant room 
indeed for the broadest, most far-reaching charity. 

Wherever we turn our eyes on the foreign mission field, a cry 
for help goes up. These millions are our brothers in Christ, and 
our neighbors through Christ. I appeal to you in His Name, and 
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in their name. In pleading before you the cause of the Good 
Samaritan, I indicated a definite outlet for your neighborly charity, 
The needs are so.great and so widespread that no help can ever 
be superfluous, that no assistance however slight will be refused, 
While you assist at the august Sacrifice of the Mass today, try to 
visualize your own happiness in the true Faith, and the utter misery 
and densest ignorance of a thousand million heathen, your neigh- 
! bors. Christ’s voice will elicit a response from your hearts. You 
will show mercy unto them, and help to bring them out of dark- 
ness into the light and freedom of children of God. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Mortal Sin 
By the Rev. M. S. Smit 
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“And there met Him ten men that were lepers, who stood afar off ; and lifted 
up their voice, saying: Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” (Luke xvii, 12, 13.) 








SYNOPSIS—Leprosy, a terrible disease, for which no cure is known to man. 
There is also a leprosy of the soul: sin. The nature of sin. Our Lord gave 
us a cure for this kind of leprosy. 








Ten men from the society of their fellow men excluded; ten men, 
by law from their homes exiled. Ten men for whom the present 
hath no joy and to whom the future giveth no promise. Ten men 
from whom the last vestige of hope has fled. Ten men condemned 
to a living death. 

Destitute of hope as far as the world was concerned; resenting 
the pity and compassion of other men; and, in despair, perhaps, 
reviling their God, who permitted them thus to be grievously 
afflicted, their condition is indeed most pitiable. But why should 
| they absolutely give up to despair; did not Naaman, a Syrian, by 
seven times bathing in the Jordan, at the behest of the prophet, have 
| his health restored and his flesh made clean? Did not this happen 
even though when bidden “go bathe seven times in the Jordan,” 
the proud Syrian General, at first, indignantly spurned the advice 
of the man of God, saying that the rivers of Damascus were better 
than all the waters of Israel? Persuaded by his servants, he 
obeyed, “‘and was made clean.” Can these ten not in the Jordan 
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bathe; for is it not their own river and have they not frequently 
found surcease of sorrow, in reclining on its grass covered banks, and 
at least temporary relief from bathing in its cool but turbid waters? 
Others, in like manner afflicted, no doubt have had recourse to this 
same river, yet were not made clean, because there was no prophet 
to impart that virtue to the action which arises from childlike 
obedience. 

These ten men, though isolated, have now and then heard of 
Jesus of Nazareth, “who spoke as one having authority,” before 
whom all manner of disease fled, whom even the winds and the 
waves obeyed, who went down into the grave and brought back 
the dead to life. Oh, that they might disregard the law, and, with 
others approach this man, for they have heard that his miraculous 
power is no greater than his tenderness of heart and his compas- 
sion for those afflicted. In some mysterious way, word is conveyed 
to them that Jesus will pass near the place of their isolation. Dead- 
ened hope revives, and though the spark be light, for they may not 
mingle with other men, hence the probability of meeting him seems 
small, they will in some way draw his attention to their pitiful 
plight, and, like the woman, who said “if I can only touch the hem 
of his garment” they are filled with confidence, not only in his 
power, but in the hope that he will use that power in their behalf. 

Learning that he was on his way to Jerusalem and that he would 
pass through the midst of Samaria, they determined to meet him 
and appeal for relief. This knowledge came, no doubt, from the 
one who finding himself cleansed on the way to the priest, returned 
to give thanks for his cure; for the Master said “were not ten made 
clean? and where are the nine?” The stranger alone returned 
“glorifying God” and this man was a Samaritan. Ordinarily he 
would not be permitted to mingle with the Jews, but common suffer- 
ing made them mutual friends, and this friendship led the others 
to Jesus. They may not meet him in city or town, neither in vil- 
lage or hamlet, nor can they come near him even on the public 
highway, for crowds followed him from place to place. They 
must, however, appeal to him; for he is their last resort: hence, 
standing afar off, they lifted up their voice, saying, “Jesus, Mas- 
ter, have mercy on us.” “Lifted up their voice,” says the writer, 
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as though one only appealed; for in unison came the cry as all were 
similarly afflicted: “Master, have mercy.” The cry was heard, 
mercy extended, for on the way to the priest, “they were made 
clean.” Of leprosy we read frequently in both the Old and the 
New Testament; of it we read in the history of the world, and of 
it we may read in the history of our own times. We read of it as 
a disease dreaded, because most loathsome and because absolutely 
incurable. 

Wonderful the progress made in the scientific care of the sick, 
especially the curative value of medicines culled from nature's 
laboratory ; most skillful the pharmacist in compounding; while, in 
i administering, the doctor is pre-eminently proficient; yet one dis- 
ease, leprosy, its origin and its cure are as deeply hidden from man 
today as on the day when earth’s first mortal was condemned by it 
to a living death. Witness this in Molokai where the sainted 
Damien made the supreme sacrifice, and in the hospitals in various 
parts of the world. 

1 Ordinarily, however, man is not concerned with this disease as 
it affects the body; but there is a leprosy, that of soul, which con- 
cerns every man, and that, it seems hardly necessary to say, is sin. 

A word has been whispered on earth, a short word, a word of 
| but three letters, yet a word of awful portent—sin. Does man 
grasp its meaning, and understand its significance? On impulse 

ours would be a negative answer; yet we remember that sin begot- 
ten in the intellect is matured in the will, or rather is the result of 
the prostitution of both these noble faculties. No more satisfactory 
definition of sin can be given than that found in the catechism, “any 

thought, word, deed or omission contrary to the law of God.” 
The true nature of sin, especially mortal sin, then, arises from 
the fact that it is a voluntary transgression of the eternal law in 
grave matter, and such transgression implies a contempt of the 
| Divine Will, and an inordinate distortion of the mind, in preferring 
f some created thing to God, who is the last end of man. It is termed 
a moral evil, as it distorts the soul just as physical evil destroys 
the perfection of the body. It is an offense against God, an injury 
done Him. Being immutable, it is true, God cannot be injured in 
the same sense in which we say a man may be injured by his fel- 
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low man; yet that is not through any lack of malice on the part 
of the sinner, who by sin deprives God of the honor that is His 
due as God, and the reverence the creature should show his Creator. 
Being an offence against an Infinite Being, and the gravity of the 
offence being measured, not merely from the one by whom the 
offence is offered but also by the one against whom the offence is 
directed, mortal sin, in a manner, partakes of the nature of infini- 
tude. When an equal, for instance, injures an equal, the world 
cries out against such an offence, but if an inferior insult a supe- 
rior, let that inferiority and superiority arise from any cause you 
may, the world pronounces the act most heinous. The child that 
lifts its hand against parent, is by man condemned. But in all these 
it is only creature against creature; what can be said, when the 
creature arises against his Creator; when man to his God says, “I 
will not serve,” and that in effect is what sin does. From these 
and other similitudes we may gain an idea of sin, sufficient, indeed, 
to deter us from committing it; yet never in this world can we 
really know what it is; for to have such knowledge it would be 
necessary to know God as He is, to know man thoroughly, and to 
understand the relationship existing between man and God. Such 
an understanding is beyond the powers of the mind of man; yet 
he may learn what sin is from its effects upon mankind and its 
consequences to the soul. The one has been manifest to all, and 
the other may be gleaned from the revelation through the teachers 
of old, and the completion of that revelation through and by His 
Son, Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Let us consider the 
awfulness of sin as seen from its effects. 

The angels sinned; legions of angels, says Holy Writ, were by 
sin transformed into demons. Of what specific sin they were guilty 
we need not speculate, though commonly taught that it was the sin 
of pride, as this is said to be “the root of all evil.” St. Thomas 
was of opinion that their sin consisted in “an inordinate compla- 
cency in their own exceeding beauty,’ which led them to seek 
ulterior satisfaction in self, rather than God; for the manifestation 
of whose power and glory they had been created. Remember, they 
had not as yet been confirmed in glory, and had to prove themselves 
worthy of being admitted into the presence of their God. Lucifer, 
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whose name indicates his station in the angelic host, rebelled in 
the excess of pride. From the nine choirs came many to follow 
him, even as today you will find many from every condition of life 
willing to follow a leader, though the cause advocated may be 
uncommendable and most unpracticable. The fall of the angels 
is not a myth, as some would have us believe, and their punish- 
ment, Hell for all eternity, is a terrible reality. But, perhaps, the 
awfulness of sin, as presented in the fall of the angels, does not 
appeal to us; let us then bring it nearer home. Whence our own 
pitiable state? Let St. Paul answer. “By one man sin entered into 
the world, and by sin death, and so death passed upon all men” 
(Rom. v, 12). Not only death, but all the evils to which human 
nature is heir, for, says Holy Writ, “cursed is the earth in thy 
work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of the 
life” (Gen. iii, 17) ; and this curse fell upon not only the man who 
had sinned, but upon all who call him father Adam. Hence the 
Patriarch says, “the life of man upon earth is a warfare” (Job 
vii, 1); and St. John explicitly describes this warfare when he 
says, “For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life.” 

If this give you not a vision of sin; then go to Calvary and gaze 
on the bleeding personification of charity: for, while love nailed 
Christ to the cross, sin made necessary this manifestation of love. 

Behold the effects of sin in general, what of it regarding the 
individual? It kills the soul by depriving it of sanctifying grace, 
simply says the catechism, and that saying satisfies. 

In grace, the soul is pleasing to God; in sin to Him most loath- 
some, not on account of any change in God; but because sin and - 
God are opposites, hence it would be a contradiction of terms to 
assert that one could be where the other is found. 

This is the leprosy afflicting the world today, and though its 
terrible ravages may not in like manner be outwardly manifested, 
they are as real as were those of the ten; and as they were excluded 
from the society of their fellow men these shall be debarred from 
the society of the elect. 

As Christ said to the ten, so the Church says to those afflicted 
with leprosy of soul: go show yourself to my priest, and he will 
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not merely declare you clean, but will cleanse you, for this power 
has been given him, and, in the Sacrament of God’s mercy, the 
Sacrament of Penance, he will use this power in your behalf, and 
when he says “I absolve you” the sentence passed on earth will be 
ratified in Heaven. 


FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 
Mary, Martyr and Queen 
By the Rev. H. Dunstan Pozzi, D.D., O.S.B. 


“Come over to me, all ye that desire me, and be filled with my fruits.” 
(Ecclesiasticus, 24, 26.) 
SYNOPSIS—1. Mary’s life began and ended in wonders, but her great mission 


gave no exemption from suffering. Queen of Martyrs before 
Queen of Heaven. 


She saw her Son an outcast at Bethlehem and on Calvary. 
Her whole life between overshadowed by suffering. 


Mary, on her Assumption day, receives a great reward for pa- 
tient fidelity, and is to us a model of patience and a help in 
her sympathy and intercession. 


Sympathy of fellow-sufferer the truest. Mary's capacity for 
sympathy, even with sinners. 


Her nearness to God and her desire, as saint and mother, for 
our welfare give confidence. Tell her your needs on this, 
her day of glory, be confident of help. 

1. Today we celebrate the last event in the earthly existence of 
the Blessed Virgin, the greatest of God’s creatures. The beginning 
of that existence was marked by a striking intervention on the 
part of Almighty God, when He warded off from this His creature, 
chosen out of the whole of mankind, the curse of original sin. 


Now, at the end of that wonderful life, the divine power preserves 
that body, which has borne the Son of God, from the corruption 
of the grave. Mary, the Mother of God, is assumed body and 
soul into the presence of her Maker. 


Remembering the mystery of the Immaculate Conception, and 
for what it was a preparation, we might be inclined to conclude 
that the Divine Providence which thus protected her would shield 
her throughout all her life from all evil, until the moment when 
she was to enter into the joy of her Lord to be hailed as Queen of 
Heaven. Yet we find in her litany that she is invoked as Queen of 
Martyrs, and we find in the calendar of the Church the feast of 
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Our Lady of Sorrows. It is well for us today to realize how that 
glory which we are celebrating was won by Our Lady, for these 
two titles, Queen of Martyrs and Queen of Heaven, tell us of the 
patient endurance and the reward that was gained, and this realiza- 
tion will be a help to us in our own lives. 

2. Great was the joy of Mary at the sight of her Son on that 
Christmas night at Bethlehem, but even then there was the shadow 
of sorrow. On that night she had heard the beginning of that rejec- 
tion of the Saviour of the world, for there was no room for Him 
in the inn, and this sorrow was to grow and intensify until she was 
to stand a witness of the final and complete rejection on Calvary, 

The years in between brought sorrow upon sorrow to her 
mother’s heart. She had full warning of her suffering from the 
mouth of the aged Simeon, “and thine own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” These words were to begin their fulfilment in a hasty flight 
to a foreign land, for even as early as this the great ones of the 
earth sought the life of the Child. A few years later, she with St. 
- Joseph sought Him sorrowing through the highways and byways 
of Jerusalem for three weary days, at the end of which she did, in- 
deed, find Him in the Temple only to have it brought home to her 
that there were other, and greater, claims upon Him than those of the 
love of a mother. The years of the hidden life pass peacefully at 
Nazareth, but the shadow of parting looms larger each year, until 
the moment arrives when she must give Him up to a world that 
“was made by Him but which knew Him not.” He went forth to 
His own, but she had already had warning how He would fare, 
and her forebodings came to pass, “His own received Him not.” 
During Our Lord’s public life it is only now and again that we 
find His mother with Him, but it is evident that she was fully 
aware of all the bitter opposition that He met with. With great 
dread and anguish of heart she saw the storm gathering, and when 
at last it broke and overwhelmed her Son she was there, to see and 
to suffer. Tradition tells us of the heartrending scene of the meet- 
ing of Son and mother when He walked the streets of Jerusalem 
crowned in derision with thorns, bruised and’ cut by the cruel 
scourge, burdened with the instrument of a shameful death, derided 
by His own people,—and in this His hour of trial she cannot reach 
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Him, for the soldiers of Rome will not let her approach the pris- 
oner. She follows Him along the Way of the Cross to the top 
of Calvary, sees the dreadful work of the crucifixion, takes her 
stand beneath the cross until the end, and when men have worked 
their ill will on her dear Son she receives into her arms His dead 
body, bearing all the marks of their unutterable cruelty. This is 
the Babe that she clasped to her breast in the stable at Bethlehem. 
If it be true that “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things,” who shall fathom the depths of the sorrow of the 
Mother of God! 

3. These considerations show us how justly is Our Lady given 
the title of Queen of Martyrs. It was a bloodless martyrdom, but 
no human creature has ever tasted of a more bitter chalice. Great, 
indeed was her fidelity to her extraordinary graces, unbounded her 
courage in these terrible trials, and so proportionately great is the 
wonderful reward of that fidelity and courage which we commemo- 
rate today. Body and soul she enters into her reward, the chosen 
daughter of the Eternal Father, dearly loved mother of the Eternal 
Son, glorious spouse of the Holy Ghost. High above the mighty 
spirits of heaven she ranks as God’s most perfect creature, and we 
with them unite in greeting her as Queen of Heaven. 

From the lowest depths of sorrow to the highest pinnacle of 
happiness she has passed, and to each of us, her beloved children, 
she teaches the lesson that only through many tribulations can we 
enter into the Kingdom of God. Mary is set before us today as 
our model and for our encouragement. As Queen of Martyrs she 
shows us how we are to face life and bear all its trials patiently 
and courageously. As Queen of Heaven she offers us the power- 
ful assistance of her sympathy and intercession. 


4. When sympathy is offered to us in our sorrows and suffer- 
ings its value as a help is often lessened by the feeling that the 
one who tries to console does not understand our suffering. 
Although his words are perfectly honest, we instinctively feel that 
something is wanting’ when we know that the speaker has had a 
life entirely free from such trials as we are called upon to face. 


But when our friend can say, “Ah, yes, I know how hard it is; 
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I too have had to suffer like you,” the sympathy touches our hearts 
and we are truly helped and consoled. 

Who in the whole world’s history has endured in patient resig- . 
nation such anguish as Mary, the mother of the world’s Redeemer? 
She had drained the cup to the dregs, and when we turn in our 
tribulation to her we know that it is not only the attentive love of 
a mother that is given to us, but the deep sympathy of one who has 
suffered a depth of sorrow that we cannot measure. 


But what of those souls whose chief struggle and trial is the com- 


bat with sin? The thought of their own weakness, the knowledge 
of their many lapses in spite of their efforts, the dread of the . 
struggle still before them,—all this terrifies and discourages them, 
But how can they expect sympathy from the spotless mother of 
God? It is true that Mary had no shadow of sin in her own life, 
but we know that she stood at the foot of the cross and saw what 
sin did to her Divine Son. She is nearest of all creatures to Him 
in her realization of the awful nature of sin, and her most pure 
heart desires above all things that man should conquer this greatest 
of all evils. To whom can the sinner go with greater confidence 
that his trouble will be appreciated, where can he find a more ready 
intercession ? 

5. Of Our Lady’s sympathy we are assured, and that sympathy 
will most certainly find expression in help. There is no lack of 
power here. The feast of the Assumption brings that fact forcibly 
before us. Straight from this life she passes to the presence of 
God. When death at last fulfils her longing for her Son, she at 
once takes that place of highest rank before the throne of God. 
She is there, loving God with the supreme intensity of her pure 
spirit, longing above all things for the fulfilment of His will. Her 
desire for our sanctification is not only that of the highest saint in 
heaven, but it is also the result of her love as a mother for the weak 
and erring children, whom her Son committed to her care in the 
last hours of His agony. 

As the princes of the earth on days of special celebration bestow 
their largesse and favors, so the Queen of Ffeaven today is espe- 
cially ready to get for us all that we need. Honor your mother 
and your Queen today, by taking to her your difficulties and ask 
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her, with confidence in her sympathy and power, to help you, for 
“no one ever had recourse to her protection, implored her help or 
sought her mediation and was left forsaken.” 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
God or Mammon? 
By the Very Rev. J. H. Hearty, O.P., P.G. 
SYNOPSIS—1. Service of God and the World at the same time is an’ impos- 


2. If we examine our conversation, we shall ascertain whom we 
please. 


. If we study the real motive for dress the same result will be 
achieved. 


a 

4. To seek the kingdom of God requires that justice guide our 
actions. 

5 


. Justice in all things. 

Were all that our Blessed Saviour ever said forgotten except 
two sentences in today’s gospel, enough would be left of His teach- 
ings to formulate a rule of life. One is a warning; the other is a 
promise. Both are so simple in form and language that none can 
misunderstand. And how incisive each is, “You cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” “Seek first the Kingdom of God.” 

Our Lord had seen those whom He was now teaching, trying to 
do the impossible, be worldly and religious; please the people who 
go to make up their world, and at the same time please God. They 
were not a vicious people, loving vice for the sake of vice, but they 
were in a world that put no premium on virtue. In this world 
they had to make a living, with people who had _ little, if any, love 
of God. They had to respect, so self love said, the opinions of 
others. This véry slavery to human respect made them indifferent 
to their religion. But then, if immorality be absent, indifference 
is not a grave sin! | 

To people in such a frame of mind were the words of Christ 
addressed. “No man can serve two masters,” so began the ser- 
mon. So general a statement could not arouse them. “Either he 
will hate the one and love the other; or he will love the one and 
despise the other.” Not yet do their minds grasp His meaning. 
We can imagine a pause, then the mind of each arrested by our 
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Lord as He pronounces slowly, solemnly. ‘You cannot serve God 
and Mammon.”’ That statement was made for them and for us, 

Many of us are engaged in that same futile effort at compromise, 
We do not care to be too worldly; that inevitably means sin. But 
we can’t make a world of our own to live in. We must take it and 
the people in it as we find them. We cannot hope at this late day 
to reform things. And thus we try to vindicate our failure to 
despise Mammon. If we examine the motives that guide us, not 
in the great affairs of our life, but in the minor ones as conversa- 
tion, dress, and the like we see how irreconcilable are loyalty to 
God and respect for the World. 

First in speech. The Name of the Father, God, or His Son, 
Jesus, is used thoughtlessly; it surely betokens want of reverence. 
To call any attention to it would seem like censure, would wound 
the feelings of the speaker who intended no harm. God’s right to 
have His Name and His Son’s Name respected is ignored. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon. The conversation may concern 
people or things. If the former, as long as nothing very injurious 
to character or name is mentioned we feel no obligation to defend 
the absent one, to whom indeed we say we are a friend. No; we 
are not cowardly, but we cannot see the advantage of spoiling con- 
versation and putting a damper on the party or the gathering. 
There was no malice back of it, “You cannot serve God and 
“Mammon.” 

If the talk be about things how often are opinions expressed that 
are inimical to the interests of religion; how often aré statements 
made that border on the blasphemous; how often is the super- 
natural held up to ridicule! We may take no more active part than 
to nod or venture a timid, Yes. We too often refrain from a 
vigorous “No” because we know we cannot argue these people out 
of their unbelief. They are obstinate in their views. “You can- 
not serve God and Mammon.” 

To serve God in word would require our making His goodness 
to us the topic of conversation. We delight to talk about the quali- 
ties of the one we love, then we must regale our friends with fervid 
out-pourings of heart and mind concerning the Infinite Lover. 
When the problems of the day are discussed we must insist that 
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the only solution will come from revealed religion; when evil is 
discussed, we must show that when crime flourishes it is only 
because religion has not been given its proper rank in the affairs 
of men, first rank. How insipid, how impractical all this would 
be! How long would it be tolerated. “You cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” 

God’s law concerning dress is simple enough. Decency would 
embrace all that it requires. How much more arbitrary is Fashion, 
Society? It never respects the taste or feelings of the individual. 


One who has openly violated the laws of God and of public decency 


is likely to be pardoned for this, it is just a weakness of nature. 
But if he fail to comply with the canons of Society concerning the 
color or the cut of his clothing there will be little mercy shown 
him. The woman who is innately modest, must frequently do vio- 
lence to her feelings of virtue because she may not be unmindful of 
what Fashion demands. 

How shocking to the innocent this is, was brought home to a 
mother by her own little son. He had seen his mother in a so- 
called evening gown and the following day he asked: “Mother, 
did anyone say ‘Shame’ to you last night?” and he made with his 
little fingers the sign that denotes such feelings. A recent cartoon 
pictured a young woman pleading with her mother that she was old 
enough to wear short dresses. When will our Catholic women 
make up their minds to serve God, not Mammon! 

That doing the will of God is not without profit was strikingly 
illustrated by our Lord. The Jews loved color and display; they 
were fond of pageantry. Christ bids them look around at the 
works of nature, the flowers of the earth. They fabor not, they 
spin not, but what glory is theirs! They do God’s will—do it 
blindly and yet science, art, wealth, could not equal their grandeur. 
It comes, true beauty, real worth, only in serving God. “Seek Ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His justice.” 

Seek : there seems to come the idea of work, hard work. It is 
to be found not easily. There is a hint that obstacles may be met, 
discouragement encountered. Seek, keep on trying. It must be a 
work not for just leisure moments, or after business hours, or in 
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the morning and evening of life only. 
life—“Seek first.” 

Not without purpose does our Saviour add “and His Justice” 
We know that the Kingdom of God is not of the world, that it js 
within, in the hearts and minds of God-fearing men—and jin 
Heaven. But His Justice is more tangible,-more the object of our 
senses. This must we seek at the very time we are striving for the 
Kingdom of God. When a Federal judge recently suspended sen- 
tence on a dishonest bank clerk he brought upon himself a storm 


It must be the business of 





of protest because, while denouncing the employers for their failure 
to pay a just wage he called them aids in the commission of the 
crime. “God is just who will not allow us to be tempted above 
what are are able.” This then must be our aim. Those who are 
in positions of responsibility must see to it that conditions are not 
imposed which will likely provoke sin, nor restrictions which make 
the practice of virtue well nigh impossible. A decent wage will pre- 
vent much dishonesty, a share in the fruit of his labor will make 
many a man industrious, and fire him with the ambition that will 
make dissipating seem a crime against himself. The hours and 
condition of labor should be such that a man could worship his 
God. Yet how many corporations exact from employees service 
that makes body and soul almost rebel at the thought of serving. 
God. Corporations have neither soul nor heart, but the directors 
and stockholders have. 

In personal conduct must not those to whom God has given 
power or influence consecrate this same power and influence to help 
his fellow to virtue, to prevent his falling victim to sin by that 
very power? Were time ours, how practical we could make this 
phase of God’s justice which permits no one to be tempted above 
what he is able. The ungodly use the weakness of the other for 
selfish, sinful gain. 

“All things else will be added,” all things that we really need. — 
When we have given ourself over wholly to this search for the 
Kingdom of God and His Justice, many things that the heart now 
craves as necessities will appear than as hindrances rather than 
helps. Now we want companionship, excitement, then we shall 
yearn for solitude, quiet, peace. Now we want position, a life of 
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action, a wide sphere for good, then this will seem like being busy 
about many things and neglecting the One. Now, we want money 
not for its own sake, but it is so easy to serve God when one has 
not to worry over bread and butter, there is a pleasure in helping 
the needy and the poor; then we shall understand why the Master 
said it was so hard for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Would that we had more confidence in God, that our faith were 
more lively. We fear that in the measure we remove ourselves 
from the world in that measure are we to lose. We shall, but the 
loss will be earthly, and the gain eternal. : 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Humanity of Christ 
By the Rev. J. P. RepMonp 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction; St. Luke’s artistic treatment of the subject. De- 
scription enlarged on lines suggested by the Gospel, and by Hebrew customs. 
1. The miracle reveals Our Lord’s divinity, but also draws attention to 

His humanity. Other instances in the Gospels. 


2. Our Lord's Divinity; ancient and modern heresies. 


3. Our Lord’s Humanity. Some have also denied that He was truly 
man; examples. 


4. —— Christ was truly man; meaning and consequences of His hu- 
uy The attitude of a Catholic towards Christ's humanity. 
6. Practical consequences of the realization of Our Lord’s human nature. 

Saint Paul describes Saint Luke as the most dear physician. 
Tradition tells us that Luke was also a painter. Assuredly he 
proves himself an artist of great power in the pen-picture which 
is set before us in today’s Gospel. With the eye of an artist St. 
Luke takes in the scene; then with a few strokes of his pen, using 
no more words than are necessary, sparing of details, he fits the 
whole into one beautiful little picture full of dignity and pathos. 
He leaves it to the reader to peer into the depths and seareh out 
the hidden beauties for himself. 

The incident occurred in the early part of the Divine Master’s 
ministry : it was the first of the three miracles of raising the dead 
to life. Naim was a small city of Galilee set upon a hill. Jesus 
_ ascended the winding road accompanied by His disciples and by 
one of those crowds which so often followed Him, held by His 
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personality, forgetful of their worldly interests, eager to catch 
every utterance which fell from His lips. When the company 
arrived at the crest of the hill they heard the distant sounds of 
mourning, and then, as they approached the gate,—“behold, a dead 
man was carried cut, the only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
The flute players with their plaintive music led the procession; the 
bier followed bearing the body of the young man wrapped in linen 
cloths; then came the professional mourners wringing their hands 
and crying out their lamentations, and lastly the poor grief-stricken 
widow and her friends. She must have been highly respected in 
the city, for we are told that a great multitude was with her. Jesus 
and His followers stood aside in respectful silence. The Master 
gazed with eyes full of pity on the scene of desolation. Perhaps 
also, at that moment, He looked into the future and saw another 
mother burdened with a similar sorrow. He saw the few faithful 
mourners bearing His own lifeless body through the darkness, 
down the slopes of Calvary to its last resting place in the garden. 
He saw His own mother, overwhelmed with sorrow, leaning upon 
the arm of John. He stepped quickly forward. He held up His 
hand to stop the procession. There was a moment of silence; the 
words of power were spoken, “Young man, I say to thee arise.” 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. It was all un- 
expected, unthought of. The crowds stood still in bewilderment; 
as soon as they awoke to a full realization of the astounding thing 
that had happened they glorified God. Amazement gave way to 
fear; they returned to their homes murmuring one to another: 
“A great prophet is risen up among us, and God has visited His 
people.” 

Now this miracle, like so many others, was not worked by Our 
Lord as a direct proof of His divinity. It did indeed show that 
He was God, the Lord of life and death. Nevertheless, we can 
say with all respect that in working this miracle He was not moved 
by a desire to display His divine power. The motive was compas- 
sion for human suffering. The sight of the afflicted mother touched 
Our Saviour’s human heart. The sufferings and sorrows of poor, 
failen human nature never failed to strike a sympathetic cord in 
the perfect human soul of the Son of God. It was this human 
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sympathy in Our Lord that broke down His seeming disregard 
when the poor Syro-Phcenician woman besought Him on behalf of 
her daughter. It brought tears to His eyes when He stood by the 
tomb of His friend Lazarus, and saw the grief of the two sisters. 
It made Him weep when He gazed upon the doomed city, and 
thought of the horrors which the future had in store for her chil- 
dren. It was this same sympathy which induced Him to work the 
miracle of feeding the thousands in the wilderness; “I have com- 
passion on the multitude.” All suffering is the consequence of 
sin. If it is not the consequence of personal sin or of the sin of 
our forefathers, it is at any rate the consequence of original sin. 
It is not then surprising that He Who assumed human nature that 
He might restore to us what was lost through the sin of Adam, 
should have such deep sympathy with human suffering. 

Now, whilst the miracle of today’s Gospel reveals Our Lord’s 
divinity, at the same time it draws closer attention to His humanity. 
From the days of the Apostles the world has seen heretics innum- 
erable who have denied the divinity of Christ. Indeed there are 
plenty in the world today, even amongst those who, outside the 
Catholic Church, are held as leaders of religion. And how patron- 
izing they are towards Our Master! They strip Him of the seam- 
less robe of His divinity, and proceed to deck Him out in tawdry 
finery of their own making. When they have explained that Christ 
was not God, they go to any lengths to tell us what a wonderful 
man He was; what a great teacher and social reformer; how vastly 
superior to the greatest men that have appeared before or since 
His time,—anything short of divinity. We Catholics, who have 
the gift of faith, who know Jesus through the Sacred Scriptures, 
through His working in the Church and in our own souls, cannot 
easily understand how anyone can deny that He is the Christ, the 
co-equal Son of God. 7 

But not only have men denied the divinity of Our Lord, there 
have been some who have even denied His perfect humanity. They 
have gazed upon the majesty of the eternal God, and have then 
turned to poor fallen man with all his weakness and misery; they 
have said to themselves, ‘surely the immense and infinite God could 
not have gone to such lengths as to have become such as this.’ The 
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thought has overpowered them. They have sought a way out by 
holding that Our Lord was not truly man, but that He only took 
to Himself the appearance or semblance of manhood. From this, 
of course, has followed the belief that Christ did not feel the suffer- 
ings of the Passion as any other mortal would have felt them. In 
fact many fantastic explanations have been worked out by ancient 
heretics to show that Christ, not being truly man, did not really 
suffer. They have taken a one-sided view. They have been unable 
to grasp the far-reaching consequences of the Catholic truth which 
one of the Fathers fitted neatly into a few words when he said that 
Christ took upon Himself our humanity, but not our sin. They 
have overlooked the tremendous fact of God’s love for man. A 
missionary friar was once preaching Christ crucified to a heathen 
king. The king listened attentively to the history of the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God until he heard the story of the Passion. 
Then he shook his head. No, he declared, he could not give his 
allegiance to a God Who had allowed Himself to fall into the 
hands of His enemies. He pointed to the sun in all its splendor. 
There, he said, was his god, a god who had never been humiliated. 
But the king softened when the missionary pointed out that his 
god was not a god of love or to be loved, whereas the Christian 
God by becoming man had shown His great love, and, moreover, 
had raised human nature to a position of unspeakable dignity. 

.In these days when the definitions of the Church are quite clear 
and open to all, there is no likelihood of any Catholic’s falling into 
error about Our Divine Lord’s humanity. Every Catholic child 
knows that, in the words of the catecltism, Jesus Christ was truly 
man, having a body and soul like ours. Yet we do sometimes 
come across Catholics who do not realize the divine humanity as 
fully as they ought. Whilst knowing the truth they have a vague 
feeling that, because Our Saviour was also God as well as man, 
in some way or other He did not feel the sorrows and suffering of 
His Passion as we should have felt them. They have a suspicion 
that somehow the Godhead made it easier for Him to bear His 
sufferings. How vastly different is the truth! Jesus was human. 
He felt hunger and thirst, cold and weariness, just as any one of 
us would have felt them. He felt to the full the terrible agony in 
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the Garden, He felt the lash, the thorns, and the nails. And then 
‘there were His mental sufferings. When He stood on the steps 
beside the scornful Pilate, and looked down upon the furious mob 
howling for His death, He felt the bitterness of ingratitude. No 
doubt there were many in that crowd whose sufferings He had 
relieved by His miracles. He felt the loneliness of the Passion 
when His chosen twelve deserted Him. He felt it on the cross 
when He cried out in agony; “My God, My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Yes, Jesus was truly human, and, as we see in the 
Gospel of today, He had a tender human heart. 

But it is not enough for us to know that He was human. We 
must also enter into human relations with Him. He is alive now 
in His glorified body. He is the same Saviour, divine and human, 
the same today as when He was upon the earth. He understands 
our troubles, our sorrows, our trials. He has lived our life and 
knows its hardships. He took unto Himself. our nature and under- 
stands its needs. Surely then we can turn to Him, and unburden 
ourselves. We can talk to Him in our own language, heart to 
heart, assured of His sympathy and help. Especially should we do 
this in Holy Communion. We shall do well to keep in mind that, 
as the human heart of Jesus was touched at the sight of the sorrow- 
ing widow to the extent that He drew upon His divine power to 
help her, so out of His sympathy with us will He give us His divine 
aid. 


ST. DOMINIC, GUARDIAN OF THE 
TABERNACLE 


A Sermon for the 700th Anniversary of the Saint’s death, celebrated on 
August 4th, a. c. 


By the Rev. V. Ferrer KIeENBERGER, O.P. 


“As the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon in the days of 
her fulness, and as the sun when he shineth; so shone he in the temple of God.” 
(Eccles. L, 6.) 

Today, brethren, we stand on the threshold of a great feast. 
Even now the joyful strains of the Vesper anthem resound in our 
ears and in every heart is heard the responsive echo: “Rejoice, 
happy parent, Spain, giving a new offspring to the world; but you, 
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Bologna, rejoice the more, enriched with the glory of such a 
Father! All hail! holy Mother Church, performing the solemnities 
of this festivity.” More expressive or beautiful words could 
scarcely be found to form the burden of praise which an ever- 
mindful mother, the Catholic Church, pays to a faithful son, the 
saintly Dominic of Guzman. 


Spain—the very name visualizes a land of fancy! It calls before 
our minds a country of sunshiny landscapes, filled with the glow 
of inspiration and awe. It is a land of cities, rich in the treasured 
bequests of sculptors, painters and architects—the land of the poet 
and musician and the conquistador. Spain has given to the world 
a multitude of the greatest and best types of those men whom we 
call geniuses. But her chiefest glory lies in her title “Land of the 
Blessed Sacrament,” and the “Home of Warrior Saints.” 

The dauntless founder of the Friar Preachers was born April 5, 
1170, the year that witnessed the martyrdom of St. Thomas a 
Becket. His birthplace was the village of Calaruega, now Cala- 
horra, in Old Castile. His noble parents, Felix de Guzman and 
Blessed Jane of Aza, cognizant of their parental responsibility, 
reared their children in a truly Catholic atmosphere. They were 
ever conscious of the signs that had attended the birth of their third 
son, Dominic, and possibly meditated in their grateful hearts on 
the query of those witnessing the miraculous birth of St. John the 
Baptist: “What a one, think ye, shall this child be; for the hand 
of the Lord was with him” (Luke i, 66). At an early age, this 
Heaven-favored child was confided to the care of his priestly uncle. 
History relates that the youthful Dominic was given the sacred 
charge of keeping the church in an immaculate condition as befitted 
the house wherein Christ was tabernacled. Often as he was sweep- 
ing the church he would kneel to pray. Like another Samuel he 
heard the voice of the Christ calling him to serve the altar. Heed- 
ing God’s voice, he was sent to pursue his theology at the univer- 
sity of Palencia. Here he brushed shoulders with the pleasure- 
loving students, many of whom were tainted with the pantheistical 
tendencies of the Moorish philosophy, with which the university 
had become impregnated. Yet amidst the distractions of academic 
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life, the youthful Guzman pursued towards the “mark of his super- 
nal vocation.” His days were spent in mastering theological lore 
and Scriptural science. Speaking of his zest for study, Blessed 
Jordan of Saxony, O.P., writes that he thirsted after these streams 
of living waters and that they became sweeter than honey to his 
lips. All the while the studious scion of Calaruega did not fail 
to let the light of his example shine before men. And historical 
documents state that several of the students of the famed university 
of Palencia left the ways of the world to follow the path, in 
Dominic’s footsteps, that led to the altar of God. 


When the great day of ordination came it found the young Guz- 
man’s shoulders ready to receive the accolade of Christ’s royal 
priesthood. History is silent in regard to this great event, but it 
must have been a day which the Lord had made for His pious 
clients, the Guzman family. Soon after ordination, Dominic pre- 
sented himself to the ordinary of his diocese of Osma, Bishop Mar- 
tin de Bazan. The bishop placed the youthful Castilian among the 
Canons Regular of his cathedral. In its cloistered precincts, the 
seeds of truth planted in his soul by parents, priestly uncle and 
professors, took deep root and blossomed under the benign rays of 
the Sun of Eternal Justice. In the opening years of the thirteenth 
century, Dominic found himself a companion to his Bishop in the 
heresy-tainted country of Languedoc. He obtained permission of 
his superior to preach Eucharistic Truth to the heretics and win 
them to Christ. His heart had been kept pure amid the pleasant 
surroundings of a cultured and devout home; his intellect had 
been trained by the foremost tutors of the univérsity; his will had 
been strengthened by the sweet discipline of a life “hid with Christ 
in God” behind the Cathedral enclosure. And now, with soul 
athrill with heroic determination to root out heresy, he bade fare- 
well to bishop, confreres, kith and kin. 


The story of the Castilian priest’s apostolate is a tale of suffer- 
ing, sorrow and keen disappointment. It was truly a Via Dolorosa, 
—a way of martyrdom, but like the Blessed Christ who first trod 
the “Way of Sorrows,” the good priest was athirst for souls. This 
is the keynote of his life and that of his order. 
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No labor for God’s glory can fail, despite aH the earmarks of 
failure from the standpoint of the worldly critic. And so with the 
mission of the great hidalgo Saint of Calaruega. Eve'r since the 
day when as an answer to his prayerful complaint, Our Lady her- 

self confided her rosary as a certain means of propagating her 
~ glory and of preaching the mysteries of her Son’s love to a “per- 
verse generation and stiffnecked people” inoculated with error and 
immorality, till the day when he met St. Francis of Assisi in the 
Lateran Basilica and divided the spiritual conquest of the world 
between them, to the last moment of his short span of life his 
soul was athirst for souls. 

Today, brethren, we are standing on the threshold of the great 
feast of that mighty hero whom the Blessed Master sent to do a 
hero’s deeds. It is seven centuries since Saint Dominic died in “the 
good odor of Christ.” And since the memorable August 6, 1221, 
the date of the saint’s death, the foretti of his sainthood have given 
forth sweet perfume that seven centuries have not lessened, but 
rather increased. , 

Poet and painter, historian and conferencier, each after the man- , 
ner of his own art, have depicted St. Dominic’s apostolate. But 
he is best known and best beloved as the preacher of that wondrous 
“convert-maker,” the Rosary. Its bestowal by Mary herself was 
the culminating deed of an intensive apostolate, passed amid the 
busy scenes of a most active life—yet a life which was largely spent 
in the Eucharistic Presence of Christ. And it was into the blessed 
Hands of the Lord Jesus that Saint Dominic, who spent many a 
night in “vigil of arms” before the altar, commended his spirit. 
In the fulness of heroic sanctity this zealous preacher of Mary’s 
Rosary, this watchful Guardian of the Tabernacle, fell asleep in the 
arms of God. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Other Sheep 
By the Rev. Water Dru, S.J. 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold.” (John x, 16.) 


There is only one spiritual fold—one Church; just as there is 
‘ only one Shepherd, and one flock. The sheep, the flock, and the 
fold are all visible. There is no invisible Church, established by 
Christ. The sheep of His pasture are visible men and women, -: 
conspiring together for one spiritual purpose,—eternal salvation. 


A characteristic note of this spiritual society is its “unity given by 
the Spirit. There is but one body, and but one Spirit; as ye also 
were called in one and the same hope of your calling. There is 
but one Lord, one faith, one baptism; and one God and Father of 
all, who rules over all, and acts through all, and dwells in all” 
(Eph. iv, 3-6). 

I. Not explicitly in the Fold. What, then, of the other sheep 
of Christ? Though they have not membership in the visible fold, 
are not they members of the great invisible Church of Jesus Christ? 
No; there is no such thing as that Protestant fiction,—an invisible, 
spiritual human society, whose Head is the invisible Christ. Human 
society on earth, be it for the material or the spiritual well-being 
of its members, must be visible. Men on earth are visible; and they 
do not become invisible by entering into the sheep-fold of the Good 
Shepherd. That is why, when He was about to discontinue His 
sojourn on earth, and to become the invisible Head of the visible 
society He had visibly established, Jesus appointed Peter to be the 
visible and vicarious head in His stead. 

II. Only implicitly in the Fold. The other sheep of Christ, 
who are not visibly under the headship of the successor of Peter, 
the Pope, are still members of the Church. How? Not explicitly, 
but implicitly. In what is their membership implied? In that they 
are sheep of Christ. They love Him according to the light that is 
in them. Mortal sin taints not their soul. It is elevated by grace; 
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and linked to God by love. They are in good faith; and invincibly 
ignorant of their error. 

What should be our attitude toward these other sheep? As de- 
voted lovers of the Sacred Heart, we should have the same rela- 
tion to them as has the Good Shepherd. In regard to these mis- 
guided sheep, who are not explicitly and visibly members of the 
visible fold, His wish is that they be guided aright; that they fol- 
low not the stranger, but join His visible flock. ‘Other sheep | 
have, which are not of this fold. Them I must lead on; and they 
shall hear my voice; and there shall be one flock, one Shepherd.” 

Note well the purpose of the Sacred Heart. He wills that all 
the other sheep hear His voice, like as do the sheep of His flock; 
and that there “be one flock, one Shepherd” (John x, 16). All the 
other flocks follow strangers; are driven by robbers; or scattered 
by wolves. Only one flock follows the one true Shepherd. Only 
in this flock are there sacraments,—the means of grace, whose effi- 
cacy comes from the fact that the Shepherd has laid down His life 
for His flock. 

Are there no sacraments of Protestant flocks? None; for the 
hireling, the stranger and the robber lead the Protestant flocks. 
They have not laid down their lives for their flocks. Indeed, were 
they to do so, the sacrifice would not avail. For condign satisfac- 
tion of the infinite malice of sin, and full reparation of the relation 
of love between God and man, could have been made,—yea, was 
made,—only by the Good Shepherd, God and Man, who laid down 
His life for His one and undivided flock, the Catholic Church. 

Have not Protestants at least the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Matrimony? We reply as did St. Augustine of the Donatists in 
the fifth century. Yes; but owr sacraments, not their sacraments. 
They have even our sacramental character of baptism; but that 
character,—mark, tattoo,—indicates in them the deserter, and not 
the soldier of Christ. In your loyalty to the Sacred Heart, bear 
it ever in mind that there is only “one flock, one Shepherd”; “but 
one body, and but one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism; and one God and Father of all” (Eph. iv, 4). There is 
no Protestant Sacrament of Baptism. There is no Protestant Sac- 
rament of Matrimony. 
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What then? Just this. The Church never allows to Protestants 
the sacraments, which are administered only by priests; the Church 
does allow to Protestants, in good faith, the sacraments, which 
may be administered by the laity. 

If an infant be properly baptized by a Protestant, who intends 
to administer the sacrament as instituted by Christ, the child 
becomes a sheep of Christ ; and remains a sheep of Christ, implicitly 
a member of the Catholic flock, so long as it abides in good faith, 
—free from sin, vitalized by grace. 

If an adult be properly baptized by a Protestant, who intends to 
administer the sacrament as instituted by Christ, he becomes a sheep 
of Christ; but only in so far as by his good faith,—his intention 
in this wise to be incorporated into the Church of Christ,—he be- 
comes implicitly a member of the Catholic flock. And he remains 
implicitly a member of the Catholic flock so long as he abides in 
good faith,—follows the light of grace in his reason, and the 
impulse of grace in his will, whose purpose is that there “be one 
flock, one Shepherd.” 

So, too, in regard to the Sacrament of Matrimony. Its grace is 
received by a Protestant only in so far as he is implicitly a member 
of the Catholic Church by his good faith,—freedom from sin, and. 
fidelity to the grace that purposes the unity of faith in Christ Jesus. 
For the Sacraments of Baptism and of Matrimony are and ever have 
been means of grace granted to the Catholic flock alone. The unity 
of that flock and of its sacraments is as certain as is the oneness of 
“one God and Father of all.” 

III. Not to be judged, but to be prayed for. The economy of 
grace is a mystery. We know not what grace is given to Prot- 
estants; nor how they accept the light that is theirs. It is our duty 
not to misjudge them. God alone is Judge of the heart of a man. 
The duty of these other sheep is to follow the kindly leading of the 
light of faith; and to enter explicitly into the true fold, and flock, 
of the one true Shepherd. We should pray for their fulfilment of 
this duty. May they “look to it that the light, which is in them, be 
not darkness” (Luke xi, 35). The darkness of infidelity “has not 
hindered the Light” (John i, 5) in the sheep of the shepherd’s 
flock. Let it not hinder faith in the other sheep. We should pray 
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that all darkness of unfaith be dissipated from their minds. For 
“God is Light; and in Him there is no darkness” (I John i, 5). 

Our prayer for these other sheep should be one of pity and of 
love. We love them because they are the sheep of the Good Shep- 
herd, and are loved by the Sacred Heart of Jesus. We pity them 
for the helplessness of their ignorance. , ; 

This invincible ignorance is at times strangely misapprehended. 
It is spoken of as it were like charity, which “covereth a multitude 
of sins” (I Peter iv, 8) ; or like a sacrament, which of itself effects 
grace; or a super-sacrament, a preternatural gift of either integrity 
or confirmation in grace. What is it, then? Nothing! A negative 
state! The absence of knowledge of the truth; a well nigh incom- 
prehensibie, yet blameless, failure to. grasp the motives of credi- 
bility of the revelation of Christ, despite the strict obligation 
thereto. That ignorance is no more effective of grace than dark- 
ness produces light, or a hole in the ground upholds a weight. 

Over against this ignorance of the Protestant stands the sacra- 
mental grace of the Catholic. Both receive non-sacramental grace; 
but only the Catholic receives the sacramental grace, which is pro- 
duced through the ministry of the priesthood. We know how next 
to impossible it is for a Catholic to avoid sin, if he does not receive 
grace by the Eucharist. “Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, ye have not life in you” (John vi, 53). There 
is no likelinood that avoidance of sin is any easier to the Protestant 
because he lacks this necessary means of life eternal. So do not 
exaggerate the efficacy of non-sacramental grace in the Protestant, 
when you decide who will be the father or the mother of the chil- 
dren whom you hope to bring up in devoted love of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. Tuuenrte, O.P. 


The Holy Name Society and Forty Hours’ 


What is a good occasion for organizing the Holy Name Society 
in a parish, and what can be done to keep it full of life? These are 
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questions often asked by zealous pastors and spiritual directors. A 
good, well prepared and well-carried-out celebration of the annual 
“Forty Hours’,” so highly recommended and strictly prescribed by 
Canon Law, is one of the many answers. “The Forty Hours’ de- 
votion shall, as solemnly as possible, be celebrated in all parochial 
and other churches where the Blessed Sacrament is habitually pre- 
served.” 

Men must be prepared for the reception into the Holy Name 
Society. It is a religious confraternity. It is for the candidates 
an important day in their history. Their souls must be adorned 
with the wedding garment. The Church grants them a plenary 
indulgence if they receive the Sacraments worthily. 

Some pastors arrange as a special preparation for the organiza- 
tion of the society a triduum, or short retreat for men. Such 
retreats are not always successful. Too many men make up their 
minds not to join the society before they know the character and 
advantages of the society, and remain away. Other pastors 
organize the Holy Name at the time of a mission. They are certain 
of getting a good, a very enthusiastic start. At the end of a good 
good mission the men are ready to do what they are asked to do by 
the pastor or by the missionary, but a great many of the men who 
attend at the time of a mission do not persevere, will not attend a 
single Communion, Mass, or meeting. 

The celebration of Forty Hours’, we believe, is a golden oppor- 
tunity for organizing or encouraging the Holy Name Society. 
The devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and to the Holy Name are 
intimately related to each other. Well does the Church stamp on 
the Sacred Host the name Jesus, or, more frequently, the initial 
letters J. H. S. 

Catholics adore Christ really present in their parish church in 
the Blessed Sacrament. The Real Presence of Jesus in the taber- 
nacle makes the sanctity and sweetness of the name of Jesus real 
and easy to realize. The Real Presence of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament makes the abuse of His name much more insulting and 
scandalous. 

Catholics in the light of faith see Jesus Christ not in the great 
distance of time or space; they approach the Holy Table and receive 
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Him in Holy Communion. They return to their pews and devoutly 
adore Him in their hearts. They make of their hearts living tem- 
ples of the living Jesus. They feel not merely that He “dwelt 
among us” but that He actually “dwells among us.” 

Such reflections show the intimate relationship between the Holy 
Name and the Blessed Sacrament; they give new reasons. for the 
organization of the Holy Name Society wherever men build a tab- 
ernacle for the Lord and make Him their Guest; make it clear why 
every man who adores the Blessed Sacrament and receives Holy 
Communion should willingly and cheerfully join the Holy Name 
Society. 

In some Eastern parishes the Holy Name men take a very 
prominent part in the Forty Hours’ celebration. They take part in 
the processions at the Exposition or Reposition. Men like it, and 
the parish is much edified by it. The charming little children, well 
trained by Sisters, can never take and fill the place of the men in 
the Catholic Church. There is danger of ignoring and neglecting 
the men too much in religious celebrations. The Catholic Church 
is above all the Church of men. Only men may enter the Sanctuary, 
ascend the pulpit, offer sacrifice at the altar. Men, in as far as 
possible, must fill the choir and take part in the liturgical services. 
The more we bring the men to the front on all occasions, the more 
will we reach the ideal of the Church, the more will we edify the 
Church, and the more will we glorify the Holy Name. 

At the time of “Forty Hours’” it is advisable to assign to the 
Holy Name men especial hours for adoration. Let the pastor or 
spiritual director be with them. Never have we witnessed a more 
inspiring hour of the “Forty Hours’” than that conducted by a 
venerable pastor with his Holy Name men last year in a little city 
of the Middle West. 

In some cases the Holy Name men go so far in their fervor as 
to ask for and obtain permission to keep up the adoration during 
the silent hours of the night. There is life in the religion of men, 
if it is well fed and not permitted to fall asleep. 

To preach sermons and to give instructions at “Forty Hours’ ” 
is not strictly according to the intention and rule of the Church, 
but the custom is great and growing, and seems to enjoy the tacit 
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consent of the bishops. People love the living word and a few 
appropriate words at the “Forty Hours’” or at the “Holy Hour” 
improve the attendance and increase the devotion. The words 
spoken on such an occasion must unveil Christ in the Blessed Sac- 
rament; must draw the people to church; must magnify His name. 
They must express the sentiments Jesus expressed at the Last Sup- 
per. There Jesus spoke plainly of His love for His own and asked 
His own to abide in His love; there Jesus asked them to receive 
communion, to eat His flesh and drink His blood; there Jesus gave 
them His.name. The priest who clearly and devoutly repeats and 
explains these thoughts and gifts of Jesus prepares his men for the 
Holy Name Society, even as Jesus at the Last Supper prepared 
His disciples to carry His name to all nations. 

Thus the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament exposed on an 
altar, decorated with candles and flowers, the reception of Holy 
Communion, the solemn Masses and processions, the priest’s ad- 
moritions and exhortations, place the Holy Name on the lips of 
men and plant it in their hearts. A solemm reception of new mem- 
bers, with the renewal of the four promises to believe in Jesus and 
to profess their faith, to assist at Mass and to receive Holy Com- 
munion regularly with the society, to avoid profanity, at the altar 
rail before the Blessed Sacrament is a fitting and inspiring cere- 
mony at the close of the “Forty Hours’.” 

The annual celebration of the Forty Hours’ must always give 
new life and fervor to the Holy Name Society, and a living, fer- 
vent Holy Name Society can add much to the solemnity of the 
celebration of the Forty Hours’. 





Bonk Reviews 


Penal Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law. By the Very Reverend 
H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., D.C.L. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 


One of the many beneficial features of the new Code of Canon Law is 
that in it we possess for the first time a complete and systematic collection 
of the penal legislation of the Church. For this part of Church law it was 
heretofore necessary to refer to many scattered sources. The nearest 
approach to a systematic codification was the Apostolicae Sedis of Pope 
Pius IX, which, however, dealt exclusively with censures, 

A knowledge, therefore, of the Fifth Book of the Codex (De Poenis), 
though perhaps less important than an acquaintance with the other Books, 
will be very useful, especially to confessors. Since the censures in force 
under the new law are not entirely the same as those that prevailed formerly, 
and since the faculties given to confessors are now somewhat more re- 
stricted, a knowledge especially of this part of Canon Law is quite neces- 
sary. 

The present Commentary by Dr. Ayrinhac covers all the contents of the 
Fifth Book of the Code. Successively he treats the three main divisions: 
the first, in which the legislator lays down the principles concerning delin- 
quencies; the second, which gives the principles relative to punishments; the 
third, which applies the principles previously given to concrete cases. 

Under number one of these divisions will be found the first complete and 
explicit formulation by the Church of the principles which are there stated. 
The third division is the most directly practical, and to many will doubtless 
prove the most interesting. 

The method followed by Dr. Ayrinhac in this volume is the same as that 
observed in the preceding volumes of his Commentary. Following the 
direction given by the Congregation on Studies, he is guided by the order 
of. the Code and carefully compares present with past legislation, tracing 
back the canons to their sources, and pointing out similarities and dissim- 
ilarities. 

Among the chief merits which recommend this work is the careful elucida- 
tion of those parts that are of more frequent application. An appendix 
containing a list of the censures under the new law is a serviceable addition 
to this excellent volume. 


Vitalism and Scholasticism. By Bertram C. A. Windle, M.A. K. S. G. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


Some ten years ago part of the contents of this volume appeared under 
the title “What Is Life?” The distinguished author now reedits and ampli- 
fies the former work in order to take cognizance of the scientific progress 
that has been made since its first publication. 

Needless to say this volume is a precious contribution to science. There - 
is perhaps not an abler biologist now living, nor anyone better fitted to 
treat the relations of the philosophia perennis of the schools and the results 
of modern scientific research. 

It is interesting to follow the able author as he shows how, just as the 
chemists and physicists at the beginning of the modern period ridiculed the 
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scholastic theory of matter and form, but by reason of later discoveries 
were obliged to take up a position not far from Hylomorphism, so in like 
manner those who once despised the teaching of Catholic philosophers re- 
garding the vital principle, have under the compulsion of greater knowledge 
been constrained to return to the Vitalist camp. The difference between these 
modern Vitalists and the older school seems to be merely a matter of 
terminology. 

This book thoroughly discusses all that recent biological discovery has been 
able to contribute to the problem of the nature of life. The author leaves aside 
as pertaining to theologians the question of the relations of soul and body, and 
also foregoes the consideration of interesting questions that belong to philoso- 
phy, confining himself to his own special scientific field. 

After contrasting the teachings of the scholastics and the anti-Vitalists on the 
nature of life, Sir Bertram takes up the various characteristics of life and proves 
that they cannot be explained by a merely chemical or mechanical theory. In 
particular he shows the futility of the objections taken from the law of the 
Conservation of Energy and Natural Selection. 

The treatment is thoroughly scientific and masterly, and one who wishes the 
latest knowledge of the subject cannot afford to neglect this book. 


Great Characters of the Old Testament. By Robert William Rogers. (The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York.) 


This is a pleasant little book with a threefold end, intellectual, moral and 
religious. The author’s personal religion is ethical and spiritual, but it is not 
clear that the supernatural holds anything more than a vague and elusive place 
in it. This is what makes it possible for him to style Jer. xxxi, 31-34 the “great- 
est Old Testament prophecy” (p. 138.). It doubtless is the greatest within the 
reach of his admiration. 

Admiration seems to be the highest criterion applied in this neat volume in 
determining the greatness of the characters singled out for study. Greatness is 
the one dream accentuated everywhere. Not goslings but swans are sought for 
cultivation. The method of Doctor Rogers is suggestive in outline rather than 
comprehensive. His style is attractive. He uses the language of vocation and 
divinity. He appeals to books greater than his own. Abraham the pioneer, 
David the hero, Ezekiel the churchman, Nehemiah the builder—a dozen such 
subjects are themes with which he endeavors discreetly to entertain. 

Robert Rogers is a genteel, thoroughbred Protestant. The chief element 
missing in his contended appreciation of the prophets (he treats of none but 
these) is keenness of insight into the prophets’ real excellence. They were all 
“great men”’—he is sure of that! But Abraham was deceived by the impulse to 
slay Isaac (p. 22); Moses “needs no greater monument to his memory than the 
ascription of the Ten Commandments in their origin to him” (p. 38) ; on the other 
hand, it is “no longer possible to demonstrate David’s authorship of the Psalms” 
(p. 70). In details like these is the proferred guidance safe? Ought things of 
this nature to matter? We have not given all. 

This “very humble little book,” so styled, would not be palatable to well 
informed Catholics even though, as the author confidently asserts, “you can 
learn more from a great man when he is wrong than from a little man when he 
is right.” (p. 204.) The Catholic sentiment is more in conformity with that of 
St. Augustine who said: “I, a bishop and an old man, am prepared to be taught 
by a little child.”—K. 
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Thoughts and Memories. By Rev. Henry E. O’Keefe, C.S.P. (The Paulist 
Prese, New York.) 


Essays these, not deep but good, interesting and some of them delightful, 
They are designed for popular reading. They are all short, and for that 
reason expressly adapted to American mentality which betakes itself to stories 
when it can find nothing better that is short. Essays like Father O’Keefe’s 
should rank among one’s better enticements. Some of them are historical; a 
few philosophical; most of them are religious. In their own legitimate sphere 
they cannot help doing good. If only the thoughts couched in these very pre- 
sentable pages could be transplanted as they stand into the minds of all our 
reading Catholic laity, Catholic intelligence would be considerably advanced in a 
wholesome direction. 

In the “Modern Monk, Lacordaire” we should fain see at least a passing 
mention of Lacordaire’s unparalleled life-work. Lacordaire was truly “a man 
of feeling” (p. 16), but not “above all a man of feeling.” Lacordaire’s feeling 
ceased with his death, beyond which Father O’Keefe does not trace his glory. 
But the death of the man marked only the beginning of international renown 
circling around a spirit which mastered the great Monk so profoundly that he 
wrote: “most people are ignorant of everything about St. Dominic save that he 
invented the Inquisition and directed the war against the Albigenses—two things 
so absolutely false that it remains a question in the history of the human mind 
as to how one ever came to believe them true.” See the preface to his life of 
St. Dominic (Poussielgue, Paris, 1912.). 

In an appreciation, this defect seems to indicate a measure of shortsightedress, 
but the reader of Father O’Keefe’s other essays will be amply repaid by impor- 
tant gleanings in the lives of Hecker and Hewit as they stand in their concrete 
relations with Emerson and Newman respectively. “Woman Suffrage,” the 
“Negro Race Riots,” “Suffragettes and Nuns,” “Sir Oliver Lodge’s Lecture” 
and kindred topics are specimens of mental diet that will do the masses no 
harm. May they reach the hands and minds of many.—K. 
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